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SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 








From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


LOVE IN THE LIBRARY. 


** Oh yes, for you’re in love with me, 
(I’m very glad of it, I’m sure,) 
But ~~ you = not ppd you see, 
—you know I’m ! 
Tis true that I can tive 2 eaten 
*Tis true that I can turn a sonnet— 
Tis true I leave the law, at random, 
When I should study—plague upon it! 
But this is not—excuse me !—money ! 
(A thing they give for house and land,) 
we must eat in matrimony— 
And love is neither bread nor Renee 
And so—you understand !"—By Philip Slingsby. 
“ Thou art spotless as the snow, lady mine, lady mine, 
Thou art spotless as the snow, lady mine ! 
But the noon will have its ray, 
And the snow-wreaths melt away— 
And hearts—why should not they? 
Why not thine ?” 

Ir began to snow. The air softened, the pattering of the horses’ 
hoofs was muffled with the impeded vibration, the sleigh glided on 
with a dullér sound, the large loose flakes fell soft and fast, and the 
low and just audible murmur, like the tread of a fairy-host, melted 
on the ear with a drowsy influence, as if it were a descent of pal- 
pable sleep upon the earth. You may talk of falling water, of the 
running of a brook, of the humming song of an old crone on.a sick 
vigil, or of the leve susurro of the bees of Hybla—but there is 
nothing like the falling of the snow for soft ing musick. 
You hear it or not as you will, but it melts into your soul unaware. 
If you ever have a heart-ache, or feel the need of “ poppy or man- 
dragora,” or, like myself, grow sometimes a-weary of the stale re- 
petitions of this unvaried world, seek me out in Massachusetts, when 
the wind softens and veers south after a frost—say in January. 
There shall have been a long-lying snow on the ground, well-trod- 
den. The road shail be as smooth as the paths to our first sins— 
of a seeming perpetual declivity, as it were—and never a jolt or 
jar between us and the edge of the horizon, but all onward and 
down apparently, with an insensible ease. You sit beside me in 
my spring-sleigh, hung with the lightness of a cobweb cradle for a 
fairy’s child in the trees. One horse is in the harness, of a swift 
and even pace, and around his neck is a string of fine small bells, 
that ring to his measured step in a kind of muffled musick, softer 
and softer as the snow-flakes thicken in the air. Your seat is in 
the shape of the fauteui in your library, cushioned and deep and 
with a backward and gentle slope, and you are enveloped to the 
eye-lids in warm furs. You settle down, with every muscle in 
repose, the visor of your ermine cap just shedding the snow from your 
forehead, and, with a word, the groom stands back, and the horse 
speeds on, steady but beautifully fast. The bells, which you hear 
loudly at first, begin to deaden, and the low hum of the alighting 
flakes steals — on your ear, and soon the hoof-strokes are 
as silent as if the steed were shod with wool, and away you flee 


through the white air, like birds asleep upon the wing diving through 
the feathery fleeces of the noon. Your eye-lids fall, forgetfulness 
steals'upon the senses, a delicious torpor takes ion of the 


uneasy blood, and brain and thought yield to an intoxicating and 
trance-like slumber. It were perhaps too much to ask that any 
human bosom ma: scathless to the grave, but in my own un- 
worthy petitions I usually supplicate that my heart may be broken 
about Christmas. I know an anodyne of that season. 

Fred Fleming and I occupied one of the seven long seats in a 
stage-sleigh flying at this time twelve miles in the hour, yet not 
fast enough for our impatience, westward from the university gates, 
The sleighing had been perfect for a week, and the cold, keen air 
had softened for the first time that morning, and assumed the warm 
and woolly complexion that fore-tokened snow. Though not very 
cheerful in its t, this is an atmosphere particularly pleasant to 
breathe, and Fred, who was making his first move after a six weeks’ 
fever, sat with the furs away from his mouth, nostrils expanded, 
lips parted, and the countenance altogether of a man in a high state 
of physical enjoyment. I had nursed him through his illness, by 
the way, in my own rooms, and hence our position as fellow-tra- 
vellers. A pressing invitation from his father to come home with 
him to Skeneatelas for the holydays, had diverted me from my usual 
winter pumey to the north, and for the first time in my life I was 
going upon a long visit to a strange roof. My imagination had never 
more business upon its hands. 

Fred had described to me over and over again eve: 
was to meet—brothers, sisters, aunts, cousins, and friends, a house- 
hold of thirty people, guests included—but there was one person 
among them of whom his descriptions, amplified as they were, were 
very unsatisfactory. 

“Is she so very plain,” I asked for the twentieth time. 

“ Abominably !” 

** And immense black eyes ?” 

“ Saucers !”” 

* And large mouth ?” 

“ Huge oe 

‘* And very dark !” 

“ Like a squaw!” 

“ And skinny hands, did you say 1” 

“* Lean, long, and pokerish !” 


person I 


“ And so very clever?” 

“ Knows everything, Phil!” 
“ But a sweet voice !” 
“Um! everybody says so.” 
“ And high temper ?” 

“*She’s the devil, Phil! Don’t ask any more questions about her.” 

*“ You don’t like her, then?” 

“ She never condescends to speak to me ! how should It” 

And thereupon I put my head out of the sleigh and employed my- 

self with catchi the snow-flakes on my nose, and thinking whe- 
ther Edith Linsey would like me or no: for, through all Fred’s 
derogatory- descriptions, it was clearly evident that she was the ru- 
= of the hospitable household of the Flemings. 

we got farther on, the new snow became deeper; and we 
found that the last storm had been heavier here than in the country 
from which we had come. The occasional farm-houses coe a 
wholly buried, the black chimney alone ing above ri 
drifts while the tops of the doors and vinous ly below the level 
of the trodden road, from which a descending passage was cut to 
the threshold, like the entrance to a cave in the earth. The fences 
were quite invisible. The fruit-trees looked diminished to shrub- 
beries of snow-flowers ; their trunks buried under the visible sur- 
face, and their branches loaded with the still falling flakes, till they 
bent beneath the burthen. Nothing was abroad, for nothing could 
stir out of the road without danger of being lost; and we dreaded 
to meet even a single sleigh, lest, in turning out, the horses should 
“slump” beyond their depth in the untrodden drifts. The poor 
animals began to labour severely, and sunk at every step over their 
knees in the clogging and wool-like substance, and the — and 
cumbrous sleigh rose and fell in the ee like a boat in a heavy 
sea. It seemed impossible to get on. Twice we brought up with 
a terrible plunge, and stood suddenly still, for the runners had struck 
in too deep for the strength of the horses; and with the snow-sho- 
vels, which formed a part of the furniture of the vehicle, we d 
them from their concrete beds. Our progress at last was reduc 
to scarce a mile in the hour, and we began to have apprehensions 
that our team would give out between the post-houses. Fortunately 
it was still warm, for the numbness of cold would have paralyzed 
our already flagging exertions. 

We had reached the summit of a long hill with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. The poor beasts stood panting and reeking with sweat, 
the runners of the sleigh were clogged with hard cakes of snow, and 
the air was close and dispiriting. We came to a stand still, with 
the vehicle lying over almost on its side, and I stepped out to speak 
to the driver and look forward. It was a discouraging prospect. 
A long deep valley lay before us, closed at the distance of a couple 
of miles by another steep hill, through a cleft in the top of which lay 
our way. We could not even distinguish the line of the road be- 
tween. Our disheartened animals stood at this moment buried to 
their breasts, and to get forward without rearing at every step seem- 
ed impossible. The driver sat on his box, looking uneasily down 
into the valley. It was one undulating ocean of snow, not a sign 
of a human habitation to be seen, and even the trees indistinguisha- 
ble from the general mass by their whitened and overladen branches. 
The storm had ceased, but the usual sharp cold that succeeds a 
warm fall of snow had not yet lightened the clamminess of the new 
fallen flakes, and they clung around the foot like clay, rendering 
every step a toil. ° 
“Your leaders are quite blown,” I said to the driver, as he slid 
off his uncomfortable seat. 

“ Pretty nearly, sir.” 

“ And your wheelers are not much better.” 

* Sca’cely.” 

“ And what do you think of the weather !” 

‘It'll be darnation cold in an hour.” As he spoke he looked up 
to the sky, which was already peeling off its clouds in long stripes, 
like the skin of an orange, and looked as hard and cold as marble 
between the widening rifts. A sudden gust of a more chilling tem- 
perature followed immediately upon his prediction, and the lo 
cloth curtains of the sleigh flew clear of their slight pillars onl 
shook off their fringes of icicles. 

‘Could you shovel a little, Mr. ?’’ said the driver, handing me one 
of the broad wooden utensils from his foot-board, and commenci 
himself, after having thrown off his box-coat, by heaving up a solid 
cake of the moist snow at the side of the road. 

“Tt’s just to make a place to rub down them creturs,”’ said he, as 
I looked at him, quite puzzled to know what he was going to do. 

Fred was too weak to assist us ; and having righted the vehicle 
a little, and tied down the flapping curtains, he ped himself in 
his cloak, and I set heartily to work with my shovel. In a few mi- 
nutes, taking advantage of the hollow of a drift, we had cleared a 
small area of frozen ground, and releasing the tired animals from 
their harness, we ru them well down with the straw from the 
bottom of the sleigh. The persevering driver then cleared the run- 
ners of their iced and clinging masses ; and a half hour having elap- 
sed, he produced two bottles of rum from his box, and giving each 
of the horses a dose, put them again to their traces. 

We heaved out of the pit into which the sleigh had settled ; 
and for the first mile it was down hill, and we got on with compa- 
rative ease. The sky was by this time almost bare, a dark slaty 
mass of clouds alone settling upon the horizon in the quarter of the 
wind, while the sun, as powerless as moon-light, poured with daz- 
zling splendour on the snow, and the gusts came keen and bitter 
across the sparkling waste, rimming the nostrils as if with hands of 





throat closed instinctively and contracted iis unpleasant respiration, 

the body and limbs drew irresistibly together, to economize, like a 

| hedge-hog, the exposed surface ; the hands and feet felt transmuted 

| to lead; and across the forehead, below the pressure of the cap, 

| there was a binding and oppressive ache, as if a bar of frosty iron 
had been let into the skull” The mind, meantime, seemed freez- 
ing up, unwilli to stir and —_ > think of any thing but 
the cold, becoming every instant more decided. 

From the bend of the valley our difficulties became more serious. 
The drifts often lay across the road like a wall, some feet above the 
heads of the horses; and we had my be ae, one or two, and had 
been once upset and often near it, before we came to the steep- 
est of the ascent. The horses had by this time begun to feel 
the excitement of the rum, and bounded on through the snow with 
continual leaps, jerking the sleigh after them with a violence that 
threatened momently to break the traces. The steam from their 
bodies froze instantly and covered them with a coat like hoar-frost ; 
and spite of their heat and the unnatural and violent exertions they 
were making, it was evident by the pricking of their ears, and the 
sudden crouch of the body when a stronger blast swept over, that 
the cold struck through even their hot and intoxicated blood. 

We toiled up leap after leap, and it seemed miraculous to me that 
the now infuriated animals did not burst a blood-vessel, or crack a 
sinew with every one of those terrible springs. The sleigh pluaged 
on after them, stopping dead and short at every other moment, and 
reeling over the heavy drifts like a boat on a surging sea. A finer 
crystallization had meantime taken place upon the surface of the 
moist snow, and the powdered particles flew almost invisibly on the 
blasts of wind, filling the eyes and hair and cutting the skin with » 
sensation like the touch of needle-points. The driver and his mad- 
dened, but almost exhausted team, were blinded by the glittering and 
whirling eddies, the cold grew intense every moment, the forward 
motion gradually less and less, and when with the very last effort 
apparently, we reached a spot on the summit of the hill, which, 
from its exposed situation, had been kept bare by the wind, the pa- 
tient and persevering whip brought his horses to a stand, and des- 
paired for the first time of his prospects of getting on. I crept out 
of the sleigh, the iron-bound runners of which now grated on the 
bare plone. 4 but found it impossible to stand upright. 

“If you can use your hands,” said the driver, turning his back 
to the wind, which stung the face like the lash of a whip, “I'll 
trouble you to untackle them horses.” 

I set about it, while he buried his hands and face in the snow to 
relieve them for a moment from the agony of cold. The poor ani- 
mals s red stiffly as I pushed them aside, and every vein stood 
out from their bodies like ropes under the skin. 

“ What are you going to do?” I asked, as he joined me again, 
and taking off the harness of one of the leaders, flung it into the 
snow. 

* Ride for life!” was his ominous answer. 

“ Good heavens! and what is to become of my sick friend '” 

“The Almighty knows—if he can’t ride to the tavern.” 

I sprang instantly to poor Fred, who was lying in the bottom of 
the sleigh, almost en to death, informed him of the driver’s de- 
cision, and asked him if he thought he could ride one of ry horses. 
He was inning to w drowsy, the first s of death b 
cold, snd eld ite Fificulty ae tenet. With the driver's - 
sistance, however, I lifted him out of the sleigh, shook him 
soundly, and making stirrups of the traces, set him upon one of the 
horses, and started him off before us. The poor beasts seemed to 
have a presentiment of the necessity of exertion, and though stiff 
and sluggish, entered willingly — the deep drift which blocked 
up the way, and toiled exhaustedly on. The cold in our expesed 
condition was izing. Every small fibre in the skin of my own 
face felt splitting and cracked, and my eyelids seemed made of ice. 
Our limbs soon lost all sensation. I could only press with my knees 
to the horse’s side, and the whole collected energy of my frame 
seemed expended in the exertion. Fred held on wonderfully. The 
driver had still the use of his arm, and rode behind, flogging the 
poor animals on, whose every step seemed to be the last summons 
of energy. ‘The sun set, and it was rather a relief, for the glitter 
upon the snow was exceedingly painful to the sight, and there was 
no warmth in its beams. I could see my poor friend drooping gra- 
dually to the neck of his horse, but until he should drop off it was 
impossible te assist him, and his faithful animal still waded on. I 
felt my own strength fast ebbing away ; if I had been alone I should 
certainly have lain down, with the almost irresistible inclination to 
sleep ; but the thought of my friend, and the shouting of the ener- 

tick driver nerved me from time to time, and with hands hanging 
elplessly down, and elbows fastened convulsively to my side, we 
plunged and struggled painfully forward. I but remember being taken 
afterward to a fire, shrinking from it with a shriek—the suffer- 
ing of reviving consciousness was so intolerable. We had reached 
the tavern literally frozen upon our horses. 





ul. 
I was balancing my spoon on the edge of a cup at the breakfast- 
table the mented after our arrival, when Fred stopped in the mid- 
dle of a eulogium on my virtues as a nurse, and, a lady entering at 


the same moment, he said si in parenthesis, ‘‘ my cousin Edith, 
Mr. Sli ,” and went on his story. I rose and bowed, and 
as Fred the parole, I had time to collect m and take 





a look at the enemy's camp—for of that Gonldeschie ‘household, I 
felt my star to be im conjunction or opposition with hers only, who 
was at that moment my vis-a-vis across a dish of stewed oysters. 
In about five minutes of rapid mental portrait-painting, I had 
taken a likeness of Edith Linsey, which I see at this moment, (I 





steel, and cs to the innermost nerve with their pungent 
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ic . tion seemed of any avail. The whole sur- | 
face of the 


ly ached, as if it were laid against a slab of ice. The 





have carried it about the world for ten years,) as distinctly as the 
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incipient lines of age in this thin-wearing hand. My feelings changed 
in at time from dread or admiration, or somethin, between these, 
to pity—she was so unscrupulously and hopelessly plain—so wretch- 
edly ill and suffering in her aspect—so spiritless and unhappy in 
every motion and look. “I'll win her heart,” thought I, “ by being 
kind to her! Poor thing! It will be something new to her, I dare 
say!” Oh Philip Slingsby ! what a doomed donkey thou wert for 
that silly soliloquy. 

And yet, even as she sat there, leaning over her untasted break- 
fast, listless, ill and melancholy, with her large mouth, her protru- 
ding eyes, her dead and sallow complexion, and not one redeeming 
feature—there was something in her face which produced a phantom 
of beauty in my mind, a glimpse, a shadowing of a countenance that 
Beatrice Cenci might have worn at her last innocent orison—a love- 
liness moulded and exalted by superhuman and overpowering mind, 
instinct through all its sweetness with energy and fire. So strong 
was this phantom portrait, that in all my thoughts of her as an angel 
in heaven, (for I supposed her dying for many a month, and a future 
existence was her own most frequent theme,) she always rose to 
my fancy with a face half Niobe, half Psyche, radiantly lovely. 
And this, too, with a face of her own, a bona-fide hysiognomy, that 
must have made a mirror an unpleasant article of furniture in her 
chamber. 

I have no suspicion in my own mind whether Time was drunk or 
sober during the succeeding week of those Christmas holydays. 
The second Saturday had come round, and I just remember that 
Fred was very much out of humour with me for having appeared to 


his friends to be every thing he had said I was not, and nothing he || 


had said I was. He had described me as the most uproarious, noisy, 
good-humoured and agreeable dog in the world, and I was not that 
at all—particularly the last. The old judge told him he had not 
improved in his penetration at the university. 


A week ! and what a life had been clasped within its brief calen- || 


dar forme! Edith Lindsey was two years older than I, and I was 
considered a boy. She was thought to be dying slowly, but irre- 
trievably of consumption, and it was little matter whom she loved, 
or how. They would only have been pleased, if, by a new affection 
she could beguile the preying melancholy of illness—for by that gen- 
tle name they called, in their kindness, a caprice and a bitterness of 
character that, had she been less a sufferer, would not have been en- 
dured for a day. But she was not capricious or bitter tome. Oh 
no! And from the very extreme of her impatience with others, from 
her rudeness, her violence, her sarcasm, she came to me with a heart 
softer than a child's, and wept upon my hands, and weighed every 
word that might give me offence, and watched to anticipate my light- 
est wish, and was humble and generous and passionately loving and 
dependant. Her heart came to me with a rebound. She gave 
herself up to me with an utter and desperate abandonment, that 
owed something to her peculiar character, but more to her own 
solemn conviction that she was dying—that her best hope of life 
was not worth a week’s purchase. 

We had begun with books, and upon them her pent enthusiasm 


had hitherto been released. She loved her favourite authors with a |, 


They had relieved her heart. And there was nothing of 
poetry or ney that was deep or beautiful in which she had 
not steeped her very soul. How well I remember her repeating to 
me from Shelley those glorious lines to the soaring swan ; 
“ Thou hast a home, 

Beautiful bird! thou voyagest to thine home 

Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 

With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 

Bright with the lustre of their own fond joy! 

And what am I that I should linger here, 

With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 

Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 

To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 

To the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 

That echoes not my thoughts!” 

There was a long room in the southern wing of the house, fitted 
up as a library. ie was a heavily-curtained, dim old place, with 
deep-embayed windows, and so many nooks, and so much furniture 
that there was that hushed air, that absence of echo within it, which 
is the great charm of a haunt for study or thought. It was Edith’s 
kingdom. She might lock the door, if she pleased, or shut or open 
the windows—in short, when she was there no one thought of dis- 
turbing her, and she was like a “spirit in its cell,” invisible and in- 
violate. And here I drank into my very life and soul the out-pour- 
ings of a bosom that had been locked, till (as we both thought,) the 
last hour of its life—a flow of mingled intellect and passion that 
overran my heart like lava, sweeping everything into its resistless 


passion. 


fire, and (may heaven forgive her!) leaving it scorched and deso- || 


late when its mocking brightness had gone out. 


[ remomber that “ Elia” —Charles Lamb’s Elia—was the favourite || u - : te 
| one, the great minds of old are admitted with all their time-mellowed 


of favourites among her books, and partly that the late death of 
this most-to-be-loved author reminded me to look it up, and partly 
to have time to draw back my indifference over a subject it some- 
thing stirs me to recall, you shall read an imitation, (or continuation, 
if you will,) that I did, for Edith’s eye of his “* Essay on books and 
reading.” I sat with her dry and fleshless hand in mine while I read 
it to her, and the fingers of Psyche were never fairer to Canova, 
than they to me. 

“Tt is a little singular,” I began, (looking into her eyes as long 
as I could remember what I had written,) “ that, among all the ele- 
gancies of sentiment for which the eye is remarkable, no one should 
ever have thought of writing a book upon ‘ Reading.’ The refine- 
ments of the true epicure in books are surely as various as those of 
the gastronome and the opium-eater; and I can conceive of no 
reason why atopick of such natural occurrence should have been so 
long neglected, unless it is that the taste itself, being rather a 
growth of indolence, has never numbered among its votaries one of 
the busy craft of writers. 

The great proportion of men read, as they eat, for hunger. I do 
not consider them readers. The true secret of the thing is no more 
adapted to their comprehension than the sublimations of Louis 
Eustache Ude for the taste of a day-labourer. The refined reading 
taste, like the palate of gourmandise, must have got beyond appe- 
tite—gross appetite. It shall be that of a man who, having fed 
through childhood and youth on simple knowledge, values. now only, 
as it were, the apotheosis of learning—the spiritual nare. There 
are, it is true, instances of a keen natural relish. A boy,.as you 
will sometimes find one, of a premature thoughtfulness, will carry 
a favourite author in his bosom, and feast greedily on it in his stolen 
hours. Elia tells the exquisite story :— 

“T saw a boy with eager eye 
Open a book upon a stall, 


; 
i 


| the magnificent invention of Eschylus. 
| mer from hearing a class-mate in the next room scan it perpetually 


And read as he’d devour it all ; 

Which, when the stall-man did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call, 

** You, sir, you never buy a book, 

Therefore in one you shall not look.” 

The bo: ’d slowly on, :md with a sigh, 

He wiak! he never had been taught to read, 

Then of the old churl’s books he should have had no need.” 


The pleasure as well as the profit of reading depends as much 
upon time and manner as upon the book. The mind is an opal— 
changing its colour with every shifting shade. Ease of position is 
especially necessary. A muscle strained, a nerve unpoised, an 
admitied sunbeam caught upon a mirror, are slight circumstances— 
but a feather may tickle the dreamer from paradise to earth. ‘“‘ Many 
a froward axiom,” says a refined writer, “‘ many an inhumane thought 
hath arisen from sitting uncomfortably or from a want of. sym- 
metry in your chamber.” Who has not felt at times an unac- 
countable disrelish for a favourite author! Who has not, by a sud- 
den noise in the street, been startled from a reading dream, and 
found afterward that the broken spell was not to be re-wound? 
An ill-tied cravat may unlink the rich harmonies of Taylor. You 
would not think Barry Cornwall the delicious heart he is, reading 
him on a tottering chair. 

There is much in the mood with which you come to a book. If 
you have been vexed out of doors, the good humour of an author 
seems unnatural. I think I should scarce relish the * gentle spirit- 
| ing” of Ariel with a pulse of ninety in the minute. 
| been touched by the unkindness of a friend, Jack Falstaff would 
| not move me to laughter ds easily as he is wont. There are tones 
| of the mind, however, to which a book will vibrate with a harmony 
| than which nothing is more exquisite in nature. To go abroad at 
| sunrise in June, and admit all the holy influences of the hour, still- 
ness and purity and balm, to a mind subdued and dignified, as the 
| mind will be, by the sacred tranquillity of sleep—and then to come 
in, with bathed and refreshed senses, and a temper of as clear joy- 
fulness as the soaring lark’s, and sit down to Milton or Spenser, or 
almost loftier still, the divine Prometheus of Shelley, has seemed 
| to me a harmony of delight almost too heavenly to be human. The 
| great secret of such pleasure is sympathy. You must climb to the 
| eagle poet’s eyrie. 
| that is only audible to the fine ear of thought, and the beauty that 
is visible only to the spirit-eye of a clear, and, for the time, unpol- 





| and season must be upon you. You would not read Ossian, for 
| example, in a bath, or sitting under a tree in a sultry noon. But 
| after rushing into the eye of the wind with the fleet horse, with all 
| his gallant pride and glorious strength and fire obedient to your 
| rein, and so mingling as it will with his rider’s consciousness, that 
| you feel as if you were gifted in your own body with the swiftness 
| and energy of an angel—after this to sit down to Ossian, is to read 
| him with a magnificence of delusion, to my mind scarce less than 
‘reality. I never envied Napoleon till I heard it was his habit after 
| a battle, to read Ossian. 

| You cannot often read to musick. But I love when the volun- 
| tary is pealing in church—every breath in the congregation sup- 
| pressed, and the deep-volumed notes pouring through the arches 
of the roof with the sublime and almost articulate praise of 
| the organ—to read, from the pew bible, the book of Ecclesiastes. 


| It is to me a spring of the most thrilling devotion—though, I shame 
| to confess, that the richness of its eastern imagery, and, above all, 
| the inimitable beauty of its philosophy, stand out somewhat defi- 
nitely m the reminiscences of the hour. 

A taste for reading comes comparatively late. 
| will turn a boy’s head at ten. 


| Lady of the Lake, Tom Jones and Peregrine Pickle ; and at seven- 


| thoughtful turn, Milton. 
authors break upon the mind by surprise. It is like discovering a 
secret spring in an old jewel. You take up a book in an idle mo- 
ment, as you have done a thousand times before, perhaps wonder- 
ing, as you turn overthe leaves, what the world finds in it to admire, 
when suddenly, as you read, your fingers press closer upon the 
covers, your frame thrills, and the passage you have chanced upon 
chains you like a spell—it is so vividly true and beautiful. Milton’s 
Comus flashed upon me in this way. I never could read the Rape 


| of the Lock till a friend quoted some passages from it during a walk. 


I know no more exquisite sensation than this warming of the heart 
to an old author; and it seems to me that the most delicious por- 
tion of intellectual existence is the brief period in which, one by 


worth to the affections. With what delight I read for the first time, 
the “ kind-hearted plays” of Beaumont and Fletcher! How I do- 
ted on Burton ! What treasures to me were the Fairy Queen and the 
Lyricks of Milton! 

I used to think, when studying the Greek and Latin poets in my 
boyhood, that to be made a school-author was a fair offset against 
immortality. I would as lief, it seemed to me, have my verses 
handed down by the town crie’. But latterly, after an interval of a 


| few years, I have taken up my classicks (the identical school copies 
| with the hard places all thumbed and pencilled) and have read 


them with no little pleasure. It is not to be believed with what a 
satisfaction the riper eye glides smoothly over the once difficult line 


| —finding the golden cadence of poetry beneath what once seemed 


only a tangled chaos of inversion. The associations of hard study, 


rest of a re-perusal. I could see now what brightened the sunken 


| eye of the pale and sickly master, as he took up the besitating pas- 


sage, and read on, forgetful of the delinquent, tothe end. I could 
enjoy now, what was a dead letter to me then, the heightened ful- 
ness of Herodotus, and the strong-woven style of Thucydides, and 
I took an aversion to Ho- 


through his nose. There is no musick forme in the Iliad. But, 
spite of the recollections scored alike upon my palm and the margin, 
I own to an Augustan relish for the smooth melody of Virgil, and 
freely forgive the sometime troublesome ferule—enjoying by its aid 
the raciness of Horace and Juvenal, and the lofty philosophy of 
Lucretius. It will be a dear friend to whom I put down in my will 
that shelf of defaced classicks. 

There are some books that bear reading pleasantly once a year. 








Tristram Shandy is annual with me. I read him regularly about 
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Or if I had | 


You must have senses, like his, for the musick || 


| luted fancy. The stamp and pressure of the magician’s own time | 


| The solemn stateliness of its periods is fitted to musick like a hymn. | 


Robinson Crusoe | 
The Arabian Nights are taken to | 
| bed with us at twelve. At fourteen, a forward boy will read the | 


' teen, (not before.) he is ready for Shakspeare, and, if he is of a. 


Most men do not read these last with a | 
true relish till after this period. The hidden beauties of standard | 


instead of reviving the old distaste, added wonderfully to the inte- || 


\ 





oa Sn 


Christmas. Jeremy Taylor (not to mingle things holy and profane) 
is a table-book, to be used when you wo! collect your 
thoughts and be serious awhile. A man of taste need never want 
Sunday reading while he can find the sermons of Taylor, and South, 
and Fuller, writers of good theological repute, though between our- 
selves I think one likelier to be delighted with the poetry and 
_— fancifulness of their style, than editied by the piety it covers. 

like to have a quarto edition of Sir Thomas Browne on a near 
shelf, or Milton’s prose works, or Bacon. There are healthful 
moods of the mind, when lighter nutriment is distasteful. 

I am growing fastidious in poetry, and confine myself more and 
more to the old writers. Castarly of late runs shallow. Shelley’s 
(peace to his passionate heart) was a deep draught ; and Words- 
worth and Wilson sit near the well; and Keats and Barry Corn- 
wall have been to the fountain’s lip, feeding their imaginations 
(the latter his heart as well,) but they have brought back little for 
the world. The “small silver stream” will, I fear, soon cease to 
flow down to us; and as it dries back to its source, we shall close 
nearer and nearer upon the “ pure English undefiled.” The dab- 
blers in muddy waters (tributaries to Lethe) will have Parnassus to 
themselves. 

The purest pleasures of reading come unbidden. You cannot, 
with your choicest appliances for the body, always command the 
many-toned mind. In the twilight alcove of a library, with a time- 
mellowed chair yielding luxuriously to your pressure, a June wind 
|| laden with idleness and balm floating in at the window, and in your 
old author, as Izaak Walton, 





|| hand some Russia-bound, rambling 
good humoured and quaint, one would think the spirit could scarce 
fail to be conjured. Vet often, after spending a morning hour rest- 
lessly thus, I have risen with my mind unhinged, and strolled off 
with a book in my pocket to the woods, and, as I live, the mood 
has descended upon me under some chance tree, with a crooked 
root under my head, and I have lain there reading and sleeping by 
|| turns, till letters were blurred in the dimness of the twilight. It 
|| is the evil of refinement that it breeds caprice. You will some- 
times stand unfatigued for hours on the steps of a library, or in a 
|| shop, the eye will be arrested, and all the justling of customers and 
| the looks of the jealous shopman will not divert you till you have read 
| 








out the chapter. 
I do not often indulge in the supernatural, for I am an unwilling 
believer in ghosts, and the topick excites me. But, for its connexion 
with the subject upon which I am writing, I must conclude these 
|| rambling observations with a late mysterious visitation of my own. 
|| Thad, during the last year, given up the early summer tea-parties 
i) common in the town in which the university stands, and having, of 
|| course, three or four more hours than usual on my hands, I took to 
| an afternoon habit of imaginative reading. Shakspeare came first na- 
turally, and I feasted for the hundredth time upon what I think his 
| (and the world’s) most delicate creation, the ** Tempest.” The twi- 
light of the first day over—took me at the third act, where the ban- 
|| quet is brought in with solemn musick by the fairy troops of Prospero, 
| and set before the shipwrecked king and his followers. I closed the 
| book, and leaning back in my chair, abandoned myself ta the crowd 
|| of images which throng always upon the traces of Shakspeare. The 
'| fancy musick was still in my mind, when an apparently real strain of 
| the most solemn melody came to my ear, dying, it seemed to me, 
as it reached it, the tones were so expiringly faint and low. I was 
|| not startled, but lay quietly, holding my breath, and more fearing 
|| when the strain would be broken than curious whence it came. 
|| The twilight deepened till it (vas dark, and it still played on, chang- 
|| ing the tune at intervals, but always of the same melancholy sweet- 
|| ness, till, by and by, I lost all curiosity, and giving in to the charm, 
the scenes J had been reading began to form again in my mind, and 
Ariel with his delicate ministers, and Prospero, and Miranda and 
Caliban, came moving before me to the measure, as bright and vivid 
as the reality. I was disturbed in the midst of it by Alfonse, who 
came in at the usual hour with my tea, and, on starting to my feet, 
I listened in vain for the continuance of the musick. I sat thinking 
of it a while, but dismissed it at last, and went out to enjoy in a soli- 
tary walk the loveliness of the summer night. The next day I re- 
sumed my book with a smile at my previous credulity, and had read 
through the last scenes of the Tempest when the light failed me. I 
again closed the book, and, presently again, as if the sympathy was 
| instantaneous, the strain broke in, playing the same low and solemn 
|| melodies, and falling with the same dying cadence upon the ear. I 
| listened to it as before with breathless attention, abandoned myself 
| once more to its irresistible spell, and, half-waking, half-sleeping, 
! fell again into a vivid dream, brilliant as fairy land, and creating it- 
self to the measures of the still audible musick. I could not now 
| shake off my belief in its reality, but I was so rapt with its strange 
| sweetness and the beauty of my dream, that I cared not whether 
| it came from earth or air. My indifference, singularly enough, con- 
| tinued for several days, and regularly at twilight I threw aside my 
| book, and listened with dreamy wakefulness for the musick. It 
| never failed me, and its results were as constant as its coming. 
|| Whatever [ had read—sometimes a canto of Spenser, sometimes 
|| an act of a play, or a chapter of romance—the scene rose before 
| me with the stately reality of a pageant. At last I began to think 
| of it more seriously, and it was a relief to me one evening, when 
| Alfonse come in earlier than usual with a message. 1 told him to 
| stand perfectly still, and, after a minute’s pause, during which I 
| heard distizctly an entire passage of a funeral hymn, J asked him 
if he heard any musick. He said he did not. My blood chilled at 
‘| his positive reply, and I bade him listen once more. Still he heard 
| nothing. I could endure it no longer. It was to me as distinct 
| and audible as my own voice, and I rushed from my room as he left 
| me, shuddering to be left alone. 
The next day I thought of nothing but death. Warnings by 
| knells in the air, by apparitions, by mysterious voices, were things 
| Thad believed in speculatively for years, and now, then, truth came 
|| upon me like conviction. I felt a dull, leaden presentiment about 
my heart, growing heavier and heavier with every passing hour. 
| Evening came at last, and, with it, like a summons from the 
| grave, a “dead march” swelled clearly on the air. I felt faint and 
| sick at heart. This could not be fancy, and why was it, as I thought 
| I had proved, audible to my ear alone! I threw open the window, 
| and the first rush of the cool north wind refreshed me ; but, as if to 
| mock my attempts at relief, the dirge-like sounds rose, at the in- 
stant, with treble distinctness. I seized my hat and rushed into the 
| street, but, to. my dismay, every step seemed to bring me nearer to 
| the knell. Still I hurried on, the dismal sounds growing distract- 
|| ingly louder, till, on turning a corner that leads to the lovely bury- 
| ing-ground of New-Haven, I came suddenly upon—a bell-foundry : 
In the rear had lately been hung, for trial, the chiming bells just 


in 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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completed for the New Trinity om and the master of the esta- 
blishment informed me that one of his jou was a fine player, 
and every day after his work, he was in the habit of amusing him- 
self with the “ Dead march in Saul,” the “Marseilles Hymn,” and 
other melancholy and easy tunes—muffling the hammers that he 
might not disturb the neighbours.” 

I have had my reward for these speculations, dear reader—a 
smile that is lying at this instant perdi in the innermost recess 
of memory—and I care not much (without offence) whether you 
like it or no. She thanked me—she thought it well done—she laid 
her head on my bosom while I read it in the old library of the 
Flemings, and every word has been “ paid for in fairy-gold.” 

Ihave taken up a thread that lengthens as I unravel it, and I 
cannot well see how I shall come to the end this month, without 
trespassing on your time. We will cut it here if you like, and re- 
sume it another day—but before I close, 1 must give you a little 
instance of how love makes the dullest earth poetical. Edith had 
given me a portfeuille crammed with all kinds of embossed and curi- 
ous note-paper—all quite too pretty for use—and what I would 
show you are my verses on the occasion. For a hand unpractised, 
then, in aught save the ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” J must own I 
have fished them out of that same old portfeuille, (faded now from 
its glory and worn with travel—but oh, how cherished !) with a plea- 
sant feeling of paternity. 


Thanks for thy gift! But heard’st thou ever 

A story of a wandering fay— 
Who, tired of playing sylph for ever, 

Came romping to the e one day ; 
And, flirting like a little love 

With every thing that flew and flirted 
Made capture of a sober dove, 

Whose pinions, (so the tale asserted,) 
Though neither very fresh nor fair, 
Were well enough for common wear. 

The dove, though plain, was gentle-bred, 
And coo’d agreeably, though low, 

But still the fairy shook her head, 
And, patting with her foot, said “ No /” 

’T was true that he was rather fat, 
But that was living in an abbey— 

And solemn—but it was not that— 
“What then?” “ Why, sir, your wings are shabby.” 


The dove was dumb. He ty and sidled 
In shame along the abbey wall, 

And then the haughty fay unbridled 
And blew her snail-shell trumpet-call, 

And summoning her waiting-spright, 
Who bore her wardrobe on his back, 

She took the wings she wore at night— 
(Silvery stars on plumes of black)— 

And, smiling, begeed that he would take 

And wear them for his lady’s sake. 


He took them, but he could not fly! 

A fay-wing was too fine for him— 
And when she pouted, by and by, 

And left kim for some other whim, 
He laid them softly in his nest 

And did his flying with his own— 
And they were soft upon his breast 

hen, many a night, he slept alone, 

And many a thought those wings would stir, 


And many a dream, of love her. SLINGSBY. 





THE DRAMA. 
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We agree with a contemporary in thinking that it is not yet appre- 
ciated by the publick ; indeed a full perception of its beauties can- 
not be gained in a single representation or reading ; it is like a 
lovely landscape, in which new charms are discovered at every 
moment, while the eye rests upon it. We are much deceived if, 
ten years hence, it is not ranked among the brightest ornaments 


of the English stage. 


THE OPERA. 

“Moses in Egypt” has proved entirely successful, and we do 
not wonder at it. There are passages in this opera fully equal to 
the most splendid morceaux of Ii Barbiere, or any other of Ros- 
sini’s, and they have the advantage of novelty. The quintette, 
Mi manca la voce, is, alone, more than an equivalent for the time and 
money expended; we could listen to it for hours. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 








A BASHFUL WOMAN. 





BY M. M. NOAH. 





Lirrte did we think when, a few days ago, we recounted the 
miseries of a bashful man, and actually wrote an advertisement for 
him for a wife, (by-the-by, he has got her,) that we should be 
favoured with the distresses of a bashful woman ; but so it is—* the 
evils that flesh is heir to”’ are by no means confined to the mascu- 
line gender: and the saying is as true as it is trite, that “we all 
have our troubles.” 

Among the letters which each mail brings to our desk, I opened 
one in a delicate female hand-writing, such a one as cannot well be 
mistaken for a man’s—a little round hand, cleanly written, and 
neatly folded, and sealed with a purple medallion wafer. I always 
open such first, as it were by instinct. The lady, with whom I had 
the pleasure of a slight acquaintance, after sundry compliments to 
taste, ingenuity, etc., gave me an invitation to call at her house, 
and examine some choice specimens of wax flowers, etc. etc. 
which herself and sisters had manufactured for some charitable fair 
or other. 

I am always at the service of the ladies—whether to see their 
paintings, examine their handy needle-work, hear the recitations 








| 
| 


| 


| 


| illustrious females, I read the other day some remarks in your paper, 


of those who wish to follow the stage, or listen to the vocalist who 
desires an engagement for the opera. 

Her exhibition of wax flowers, of needle-work, screens, scrap- 
tables, etc. etc. was really creditable to her taste, ingenuity and 
application ; and after some desultory conversation on modern edu- 
cation and pursuits—something about the Lucretias, Portias, etc. 
etc. of old, she broke forth thus : 

“ Apropos of the retiring habits and unobtrusive modesty of those 


very pointed and appropriate, concerning a bashful man ; now, has 
it ever occurred to you that there are situations in life very embar- 
rassing to us females ; and that if there be any bashful men with 
cause, there are powerful ones calculated also to make bashful 
women ?” 

“So, so,” said I to myself, “it is something more melting than 
wax which I am fated to listen to. Why, yes, madam, there are 
many situations in life, accidental or natural, which must be very 








THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 


Tue continued attraction of the “Last Days of Pompeii,” at the 
American theatre, ia a striking evidence of the great circulation of 
literary productions in our community. This melo-drama, how- 
ever splendidly produced or well acted, could never have continu- 
ed for so many successive nights to attract such large and respec- 
table audiences, had it not been aided by the interest created in 





embarrassing to a lady; but still they are to be overcome by per- 
sev and address ; but embarrassment does not always imply 
bashfulness.”’ 


“ Very true; but they are very nearly related, and run so natu- 
rally into each other, that a separation is as difficult as a matrimo- 
nial divorce. Your applicant for a wife was put to his trumps from 
the simple fact that he had no female acquaintance at all; now 
there are many females who have abundance of male friends and 
admirers, but who are still from many causes far removed from the 


SL 


nually quotes from scripture the example of the modest, bashful and 
admirable wives of the patriarchs.” 

“ Well, could you not explain that to his satisfaction !” 

“Could I not! indeed I did so; for the other evening I flatly 
denied his position, and ran up stairs for the old family bible and 
read the following to him in corroboration of my opinion : 

“* And they called Rebecca, and said unto her, Wilt thou go 
with this man! and she said, J will go.’” 

“ There, father, there you have it,” said I; “the dear, honest, 
unsophisticated girl! no silly bashfulness—no wavering, hesitating 
inclinations ; she comes up to the mark like a girl of the world at 
once, and says to the man of her heart, ‘ J will go.’” 

“Well, this pothered him a little ?” 

_ “No, not atall; he attempted to explain it away to suit his own 
interpretation ; in short, it is, indeed, very embarrassing to us, and 
a makes me as bashful as your friend who advertised for a 
wife.” 

The lady was right ; her case is not a singular one, and I re- 
flected upon it as I walked home to dinner. More good matches 
are spoiled than are made in this world ; and if, as it is said, matches 
are made in heaven, the good angel whose breath is about to fan 
the spark into a flame, is frequently disappointed by the raven wings 
and croaking voice of the evil spirit. Many aclever fellow is driven 
from the presence of the girl he loves by the caprice of a father or 
mother, or the prejudice of a brother, or the unconquerable aver- 
sion of an old maiden aunt; one finds fault with his family—the 
other thinks he is not devoted to business—a third considers him 
unfashionable, and a fourth declares him to be unpolished. Every 
member of the family has some prejudice to indu me defect 
to point out—as if they were to marry the man, and not the party 
most interested. Girls must be discreet in making their choice, and 
fathers reasonable in giving their consent. ‘Too much must not be 
expected on either side something must be left to the doctrine of 
chances, for perfection is unreasonable. If, therefore, parents will 
not allow girls to choose for themselves, neither will they choose 
for them, at least, they should not allow unnecessary obstacles to be 
thrown in the way of a fair choice or a fair chance.—Evening Siar. 
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MY LAST LOVE. 


THE star may but a meteor be, 
That cheers alone the stormy night, 
And I may err—believing thee 
A spark of heav’n’s own changeless light! 
But if on earth beams aught so fair 
It seems, of all the lights that shine, 
Serenest in its truth, ’tis there— 
Burning in those soft eyes of thine ! 
Yet long-watch’d stars from heaven have rush’d, 
And long-loved friends have dropp’d away, 
And mine my very heart have crush'd ; 
And I have hoped, this many a day, 
It lived no more for love or pain. 
But thou hast stirr’d its depths again, 
And to its dull, out-wearied ear, 
Thy voice of melody has crept 
In tones it cannot choose but hear, 
And now I feel it only slept, 
And know, by ev'n thy lightest smile, 
It gathered fire and strength the while. 


Fail me not thou! This yearning past, 
My heart would never rouse again. 
Thou art the brightest—but the last / 
And if this hope, this love, is vain— 
If thou, all peerless as thou art, 














chances of matrimony.” 
«“ Name one, madam,” said I, “* and we must attempt to remove it.” 





Be not less fair than true of heart— 
My loves are o’er! The sun will shine 





























the subject, by the popular novel of Bulwer. We have been inun- |} “Can you editors be trusted with a secret !” Upon no grave so hush’d as this dark breast of mine. Q. 
dated by communications on this subject, in prose and verse, from || “ Oh, assuredly ; we are as secret as women, and as close as a | prea 
numerous correspondents, who are desirous of testifying their ad- |, double cylinder printing-machine.” ae : nae eae 
miration of the beautiful and unique manner in which this interest- || _ “Ring the bell for some refreshments, it is near two o'clock. | THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
: : You must know that there are three of us sisters, all spinsters— | 
ing specimen of the scenick art bas been produced ; but we have not old, nor, as you will say, if you have any gallantry, ill-favoured. Banner of liberty ! 
ouly roem at present for the following lines on seeing Hamblin in | We have all had good educations ; — at Mrs. Okill’s, French | Emblem of all that's free! 
the character of Arbaces : , and dancing at Madame Chegaray’s. Our father, a dear good soul, Gayly thou floatest o’er moorland and hill. 
On the red Spoliarum’s clay, | indulges us in every reasonable desire ; dressing in the fashion, and Joy ‘tis to see thee fly, 
Among the dead and dying, of the best ; the opera, comedy, the assemblies, and a grand party | Glittering against the sky, 
His life-blood ebbing fast away— | or two every year; but our evening soirees are the most sociable, Light in the morning breeze streaming at will ; 
A noble form is lying. | comfortable and rational; tea and toast, musick and singing, a | / 
The lion port is haughty still quadrille or two, sandwich and negus, conversation and reading, | Wide over land and we 
Scorn curls the latest breath, | until nearly eleven, when our beaux take leave. Now our father is | / Gayly thou float’st ree, 
Unbroken is the lofty will a business man ; up at daybreak, and seldom at leisure until after | Bright are thy streaks as the first teints of day ; 
Which conquered all, save death. | dark ; his head, of course, filled with all kinds of business specula- | Over the ocean wave, 
No prayer pleads for the parting soul— | tions. It is our wish that when he comes home at night, he should Hope of the true and brave ! 
No death-pang clouds the brow— forget the business of the day, and like a man of the world skim Beam with the brightness of liberty’s ray : 
The eagle eye can still control— | over the surface uf every other topick but business ; but, alas! it is | Wheus Gs Gch Ueienia ener 
Dark spirit !—What art thou? | the never ending, never dying _—_. If — = Se Wil ly ee tiaiin tetaliiinh 
al : ‘ae |} engaged ina conversation with a young gentleman, whom e ’ al 
' — bn gen a _ ) an — I hope likes me, just at the we dn when we are begin- Westward and eastward thou floatest on high ; 
Whose vices sank—whose knowledge soared ning to be sentimental and somewhat confidential ; when he ear- Who does not bensur Gen, 
Above—beneath, thy kind. _nestly talks, and J seriously listen, father thrusts his benevolent Herald ofteny' 
Thou, to whom human ill or good | phiz between us and begins— , : . Flag of my native land! long may'st thou fly. ere 
Nor weal eer we imparts, | “ Well, any arrival this evening? wind quite fair—had a good owe 
Whose hand is red with victim’s blood, _day’s work—country merchants tumbling in—let them come—plen- | 
Whose path o’er broken hearts : | ty of goods—take any kind of money now, aint particular—how are SONG. 
Now fall and yield thee to the doom you off for French goods? I’m picking up a few cases—I think I Ah! Wisdom may speak from her wide open page, 
The thunderbolt has hurled, | smell a fight, and had better be pre red—canals will soon be open And look on young Beauty with visage so sage— 
With Pompeii for thy hecatomb, | —transportation somewhat reduced—hope our country friends will But when Folly’s sweet bells in the distance are heard, 
Thy grave a crashing world! | be — with the needful—we must accommodate them, how- Believe, for | swear it, she'll not hear a word. 
sgieaiiadiniia ever, eh? 
nS | Thus, sir, he interrupts us at a most critical moment, and turns Wisdom speaks like a judge, and his speeches are sound ; 
Pa Ca ‘a tide of conversation, which is probably flowing through a bed of His words are well chosen, his periods round ; — 
Mr. Knowles has possession of these boards once more, and is | Toses, over the rugged and pebbly path of business. French goods, But when Folly in rhyme tells a maiden she’s fair, 
repeating his round of chaste and admirable personations. On the || ©@licoes, challys, and poor ye mance eee ‘a * . Old Wisdom may grumble his words to the air. 
first night of his engagement he appeared in the “ Beggar's Daugh- || anal = - ie Ananine peermenlt i at yitg: Then say not that verse hath a rapid decline, 
ter of Bethnal Green,” a production as to which we are yet in “ Thee done so a hundred times, but he contends that if girls | While live gentle women, while flows the rich wine ; 
doubt whether to consider it most beautiful as a drama or a poem. || expect husbands, they must keep the young men at a distance, and | I'll woo in a song the sweet girl of my soul, 
| And the burden shall be—raise the ruby-tinged bowl, ELLA. : 


The language is musick itself, and the imagery a string of pearls. '' the more they advance the more we should recede ; then he conti- | 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAT: 
Plest Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and fMlanners. 





THE LITERATI OF LONDON.‘ 


Spent my first day in London in wandering about the finest part 
of the west end. It is nonsense to compare it to any other city in 
the world. From the Horse-Guards to the Regent’s Park alone, 
there is more magnificence in architecture than in the whole of any 
other metropolis in Europe, and I have seen the most and the best 
of them. Yet this, though a walk of more than twomiles, isbut a small 
part even of the fashionable extremity of London. I am not easily 
tired in a city; but I walked till I couid scarce lift my feet from the 
ground, and still the parks and noble streets extended before and 
around me as far as the eye could reach, and strange as they were 
in reality, the names were as familiar to me as if my childhood had been 
passed among them. “ Bond-street,” “ Grosvenor Square,” ** Hyde 
Park,” look new to my eye, but they sound very familiar to my ear. 

The equipages of London are much talked of, but they exceed 
even description. Nothing could be more perfect, or apparently 
more simple than the gentleman’s carriage that passes you in the 
street. Of a modest colour, but the finest material, the crest just 
visible on the pannels, the balance of the body upon its springs true 
and easy, the hammer-cloth and liveries of the neatest and most 
harmonious colours, the harness slight and elegant, and the horses 
‘the only splendid thing” in the establishment—is a description 
that answers the most of them. Perhaps the most perfect thing in 
the world, however, is a St. James’s-street stanhope or cabriolet, 
with its dandy owner on the whip-seat, and the “ tiger’”’ beside him. 
The attitudes of both the gentleman and the “ gentleman’s gentle- 
man” are studied to a point, but nothing could be more knowing or 
exquisite than either. The whole affair, from the angle of the bell- 
crowned hat, (the prevailing fashion on the steps of Crockford’s 
at present,) to the blood legs of the thorough-bred creature in har- 
ness, is absolutely faultless. I have seen many subjects for study 
in my first day’s stroll, but I leave the men and women and some 
other less important features of London for maturer observation. 

In the evening I kept my appointment with Lady Blessington. 
She had deserted her exquisite library for the drawing-room, and 
sat, in fuller dress, with six or seven gentlemen about her. I was 
presented immediately to all, and when the conversation was re- 
sumed, I took the opportunity to remark the distinguished coterie with 
which she was surrounded. 

Nearest me sat Smith, the author of “ Rejected Addresses”— 
a hale, handsome man, apparently fifty, with white hair, and a very 
nobly-formed head and physiognomy. His eye alone, small and 
with lids contracted into an habitual look of drollery, betrayed the 
bent of his genius. He held a cripple’s crutch in his hand, and 
though otherwise rather particularly well-dressed, wore a pair of large 
India-rubber shoes—the penalty he was paying doubtless for the 
many good dinners he had eaten. He played rather an aside in the 
conversation, whipping in with a quiz or a witticism whenever he 
could get an opportunity, but more a listener than a talker. 

On the opposite side of Lady B. stood Henry Bulwer, the bro- 
ther of the novelist, very earnestly engaged in a discussion of some 
speech of O’Connell’s. He is said by many to be as talented as 
his brother, and has lately published a book on the present state of 
France. He is.a.small man, very slight and gentleman-like, a little 
pitted with the smaill-pox, and of very winning and persuasive man- 
ners. I liked him at the first glance. 

His opponent in the argument was. Fonblanc, the famous editor 
of the Examiner, said to be the best political writer of his day. I | 
never saw a much worse face—sallow, seamed and hollow, his teeth ir- 








regular, his skin livid, his straight black hair uncombed and straggling 
over his forehead—he looked as.if he might be the gentleman 


Whose “ coat was red, and whose breeches were blue.” 


A hollow, croaking voice, and a small fiery black eye, with a smile | 
like a skeleton’s, certainly did not improve his. physiognamy. | 
He sat upon his chair very awkwardly, and was very ill-dressed, but | 
every word he uttered showed him to be a man of claims very su- | 
periour to exteriour attraction. The soft musical voice, and elegant | 
manner of the one, and the satirical sneering tone and angular | 
gesture of the other, were in very strong contrast. 

A German prince, with a star on his breast, trying with all his | 
might, but, from his embarrassed look, quite unsuccessfully, to com- | 
prehend the drift of the argument, the Duke de Richelieu, whom I had | 
seen at the court of I’rance, the inheritor of nothing but the name | 
of his great ancestor, a,dandy and a foal, making no attempt to lis- | 
ten; a famous traveller just returned from Constantinople ; and the | 
splendid person of Count D’Orsay in a careless attitude upon the 
ottoman, completed the cordon. | 

I fell into conversation after a while with Smith, who, supposing | 
I might not have heard the names af the others, in the hurry of an | 
introduction, kindly took the trouble to pley the dictionary, and | 
added a graphick character of each as he named him. Among other | 
things he talked a great deal of America, and asked me if I knew | 
our distinguished countryman, Washington Irving. I had never | 
been so fortunate as to meet him. ‘ Yau have lost a great deal,” | 
he said, “for never was so delightful a fellow. I was ance taken | 
down with him into the country by a merchant, to dinner. Our: 
friend stopped his carriage at the gate of his park, and asked us if | 
we would walk through his grounds to the house. Irving refused | 
and held me down by the coat, so that we drove on to the house | 
together, leaving our host to follow on foot. ‘I make it a principle,’ 
said Irving, ‘never to walk with a man through his own grounds. 
T have no idea of praising a thing whether I like it or not. You | 


| bow. One or two rather severe remarks were made upon him around 











and J will do them to-morrow morning by ourselves.’ ” The rest of the 
company had turned their attention to Smith as he began his story, 
and there was a universal inquiry after Mr. Irving. Indeed the 
first questions on the lips of every one to whom I am introduced as 
an American, are of him and Cooper. The latter seems to me to 
be admired as much here as abroad, in spite of a common impres- 
sion that he dislikes the nation. No man’s works could have 
higher praise in the general conversation that followed, though seve- 
ral instances were mentioned of his having shown an unconquer- 
able aversion to the English when in England. Lady Blessington 
mentioned Mr. Bryant, and I was pleased at the immediate tribute 
paid to his delightful poetry by the talented circle around her. 

Toward twelve o'clock, “‘Mr. Lytton Bulwer” was announced, 
and enter the author of Pelham. I had made up my mind how he 
should look, and between prints and descriptions thought I could 
scarcely be mistaken in my idea of his person. No two things could 
be more unlike, however, than the ideal Mr. Bulwer in my mind 
and the real Mr. Bulwer who followed the announcement. Imprimis, 
the gentleman who entered was not handsome. I beg pardon of the 
boarding-schools—but he really was not. The engraving of him 
published some time ago in America is as much like any other man 
living, and gives you no idea of his head whatever. He is short, very 
much bent in the back, slightly knock-kneed, and, if my opinion in 
such matters goes for any thing, as ill-dressed a man for a gentle- 
man as you will find in London. His figure is slight and very badly 
put together, and the only commendable point in his person, as far 
as I could see, was the smallest foot I ever saw a man stand upon. 
Au reste, I liked his manners extremely. He ran up to Lady Bles- 
sington, with the joyous heartiness of a boy let out of school ; and | 
the “ how d’ye, Bulwer!” went round, as he shook hands with every- | 
body, in the style of welcome usually given to “ the best fellow in | 
the world.” As I had brought a letter of introduction to him from | 
a friend in Italy, Lady Blessington introdueed me particularly, and | 
we had a long conversation about Naples and its pleasant society. | 

Bulwer’s head is phrenologically a fine one. His forehead re- | 
treats very much, but is very broad and well marked, and the whole | 
air is that of decided mental superiority. His nose is aquiline, and 
far too large for proportion, though he conceals its extreme promi- | 
nence by an immense pair of red whiskers, which entirely conceal | 
the lower part of his face in profile. His complexion is fair, his 
hair profuse, curly, and of a light auburne, his eye not remarkable, 
and his mouth contradictory, I should think, of all talent. A { 
more good-natured, habitually-smiling, nerveless expression could 
hardly be imagined. Perhaps my impression is an imperfect one, 
as he was in the highest spirits, and was not serious the whole even- 
ing for a minute—but it is strictly and faithfully my impression. 

I can imagine no style of conversation calculated to be more 
agreeable than Bulwer’s. Gay, quick, various, half-satirical, and 
always fresh and different from everybody else, he seemed to talk 
because he could not help it, and infected everybody with his spirits. 
I cannot give even the substance of it in a letter, for it was in a 
great measure local or personal. A great deal of fun was made of 
a proposal by Lady Blessington, to take Bulwer to America and show 
him at so much a head. She asked me whether I thought it would be a | 
good speculation. I took upon myself to assure her ladyship, that, pro- 
vided she played showman, the ‘‘concern,” as they would phrase it in 
America, would be certainly a profitable one. Bulwer said he would 
rather go in disguise, and hear them abuse his books. It would 
be pleasant, he thought, to hear the opinions of people who judged 
him neither as a member of parliament nor a dandy—simply a book- 
maker. Smith asked him if he kept an amanuensis. “No,” he 
said, “I scribble it all out myself, and send it to the press in a most 
ungentlemanlike hand, half print and half hieroglyphick, with all its | 
imperfections on its head, and correct in the proof—very much to the | 
dissatisfaction of the publisher, who sends me in a bill of sixteen 
pounds six shillings and fourpence for extra corrections. Then I am 
free to confess I don't know grammar. Lady Blessington, do you know 
grammar? I detest grammar. There never was such a thing heard 
of before Lindley Murray. I wonder what they did for grammar 
before his day! Oh, the delicious blunders one sees when they are 
irretrievable! And the best of it is, the criticks never get hold of 
them. Thank heaven for second editions, that one may scratch out 
his blots, and go down clean and gentleman-like to posterity!” 
Smith asked him if he had ever reviewed one of his own books. 
“ Nor~but I could! And then how I should like to recriminate 
and defend myself indignantly! I think I could be preciously se- 
vere. Depend upon it nobody knows a book’s defects half so well 
as its.author. I have a great idea of criticising my works for my 
posthumous memoirs. Shall I, Smith? Shall I, Lady Blessington?” 

Bulwer's voice, like his brother’s, is exceedingly lover-like and 
sweet. His playful tones are quite delicious, and his clear laugh 
is the soul of sincere and careless. merriment. 

It was getting late, and the Duke de Richelieu rose and made his 











the circle. ‘ Poor devil !”’ says Bulwer, “ that comes of going away 
first. He is sure to take the edge off your scandal. Here is Smith, 
now—you are sure of him as.long as you choose to stay. He knows 
the world too well to go away and leave his character among his 
friends. I always come late, for that reason. It seems so natural 
to say an ill-natured thing of a man when he has just gone!” | 

It is quite impossible to convey, in a letter scrawled literally be- | 
tween the end of a late visit and a tempting pillow, the evanescent | 
and pure spirit of a canversation of wits. I must confine myself, | 
of course, in such sketches, to the mere sentiment of things that 
concern general literature and ourselves. 

“The Rejected Addresses” got upon his crutches about three | 
o’clock in the morning, and I made my exit with the rest, thanking | 
heaven, that, though in a strange country, my mother-tongue was the | 











language of. its men of genius. ' 
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THE MINUTE-BOOK : 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





ARRIVAL AT ROME. 


view 0 } between the Rome of the 

ee ee and beaux, fashion Sroolitye 

Roms.—We left Bolsena with our heads on our shoulders before 
the break of morning, and passing Montefiscone reached Viterbo, 
ever exclaiming at the surprisingly, indescribably beautiful effect of 
taese old towns, piled up as they are, upon the bleak cliff tops, and 
shining against the clear sky. The scenery grew more and more 
eminently interesting. We breakfasted at Viterbo—walked much of 
the distance ; after leaving that post, our way was overshadowed with 
the Cimmerian forest, enlivened by the lake of Vico, which is said 
to smile over the ruins of an ancient city, as yet rife with Etruscan 
antiquities, and conducts the untiring, eager, wondering and trium- 
phant traveller to that immortal plain, where, poisoned by pestilence 
and sunk to ruin, the sceptre of the world fallen from her hand, 
shaking, blind and diseased, a mark for wonder, laughter and scorn, 
sits old Rome. I assure you the excitement of this journey is grow- 
ing troublesome ; it fills my mind almost to pain, takes from me the 
power of calm reflection, keeps me for some hours during the night 
intensely awake, and makes my heart ache with the force and im- 
pulses of new, bold and powerful anticipations. I hurry over Mon- 
terosi and other places. The last day of our journey broke with 
all the calm and brilliant loveliness of the loveliest Italian weather, 
which, in its best mood, is probably unsurpassable on earth, a day 
fit to reveal Rome to wanderers from that far distant sphere, where, 
when her armies stood in these fields and her tyrants fled here from 
the dagger, lay an Eden of silence and repose, ignorant of that po- 
tent name. We descend from the hills, and advance briskly along 
an endless plain, bounded in the distant horizon by ice-capt azure 
mountains, itself rising into undulations so gentle, as not to break 
the vast ocean-like level. We are on the Campagna di Roma, the 
large dew-drops sparkling in the bright green, the flowers clustering 
by the road side, not a breeze in the air, not a cloud in the sky. 
Every thing is rich and beautiful—but a desert. 





One enjoys here a state of unalloyed pleasure. The agreeable 
excitement increases as you advance. Every step brings before you 
some new beauty, and every step brings you nearer to the great ob- 
ject of your curiosity. This concentration of feeling and thought 
upon one bright point, is agreeable, is delicious. It has all the ethe- 
real bliss of intoxication without its grossness and its illusion. The 
opium-eater dreams his joys, wakes and suffers—but this delight is re- 
ality—it has no interruption, no waking. Who would not be a traveler’ 





We had gore on for miles o¥er this beautiful plain, when the vettu- 
tino stopped, pointed to a bank that swelled gently above the road, 
and said, “‘ you can see Rome yonder.”” We mounted the ascent, from 
whose summit how many an ardent student has stood thrilling to 
behold the great wonder. It overlooked a broad beautiful track of 
solitude—a line of silver light pencilled above the horizon, marked 
the shining snowy mountains—the unpeopled plain spread away 
from our feet till the green melted into azure. 

“ St. Pietro!” said the vetturino, pointing to a faint mass in the 
distance. 

“ And there, then, is Rome !” 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is only a step, and it was not 
much more from our reviews on the hill top to our mutton-chop and 
flask of genuine Orvietto at Starta. Through the illumined atmos- 
phere of my imagination, this town seemed the most lovely spot in 
the world. On cooler reflection, it must have been a cluster of 
stone rookeries, some stone stables, a stone tavern, with a broad 
open stone portico, all old, picturesque and poverty stricken. The 
extraordinary mildness and beauty of the weather, too, contributed 
to render every thing peaceful, bright and lovely. We enjoyed our 
breakfast almost in the balmy, open air, seated by the long windows 
of the portico; one or two graceful hills rose greenly before the 
door. Never was June more enchanting. Our merry meal des- 
patched, we left the vetturino to rest his horses, and unable to re- 
sist the longings that made our hearts beat quick in our bosoms, we 
strolled on along the Via Cassia, toward the city. I must record 
this hour as one of the most rapturous of my life. My imagination 
was exalted—my veins filled with the sweet floods of pleasure—all 
the rich reveries—all the glowing aspirations of my past existence 
—all that I ever thought as a man, or felt as a boy, were concen- 
trated and enhanced in the vibrations of my bosom, as I drew near 
on foot to the eternal city. It was a happiness only too complete 
for reality. I gazed around. The relicks of the near town increased 
in number. I approached the massy tomb of P. Vibrus Marianus, 
which rose by the road side. I saw the lofty square stone watch- 
towers, corroded with time, rising in the yellow Italian sunlight, and 
casting their soft, lengthened shadows across the plain. I wondered— 
I rejoiced—I trembled. 





Our untiring feet measured mile after mile. "We mused and ex- 
claimed, and wished for dear friends on the other side of the globe, 
till, full of delight and covered with dust, the carriage overtook us, 
and we mounted for the last time. 





The crack of the vetturino’s whip rings through the tranquil air. 
As Rome presents itself gradually to view, the breast throbs—the 
cheek burns, the eyes dilate, the heart will scarcely stay in the 
bosom. Yonder is St. Peter's, lifting its enormous dome above @ 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


mass of buildings ; the city broadens upon us as we approach, is lost, 
and again recovered, and appears on either side as you follow the 
meanders of the winding road. 


a 


What ! that narrow creek the Tiber? and this the Melvian bridge ' 
Did the dreaming Constantine here see his vision? Is this the 
death-scene of the tyrant Mezentius? Dogs ure barking, asses 
braying, carriages darting by us, passengers on foot and horseback 
increase in numbers. Elegant and splendid buildings rise around. 
Raphael’s house and the stately entrance to the villa Borghese. Be- 
fore us appear the Roman walls and the Porte del Popolo—the 
wide high gate flung open, the eye glances along the interiour, gay, 
crowded, magnificent and impressive. The vetturino reins up his 
horses at the entrance, and we stop on the inside in the Piazza del 
Popolo before the dogana Pontifica. This opening scene is noble. A 
broad and elegant square in the centre—the tall slender obelisk, hewn 
at Keloopolis nearly three thousand years ago, stone lions spouting 
water, gardens and lordiy yellow edifices, groups of colossal sta- 
tuary, throngs of carriages, crowds of people, soldiers on horseback, 
with drawn swords, stationed in various places, or galloping eagerly 
about. From this spacious Piazza del Popolo three streets diverge. 
The centre high, densely-built, narrow, dark and straight. Damask 
cloths hung from the windows with crimson, producing a gorgeous 
effect. Thronged with multitudes to the very windows, balconies 
and house tops, and hundreds in grotesque masks, were flying about 
in alldirections, and executing all possible feats of antick buffoonery, 
all dressed in character, and all whitened as if with snow; yes, we 
were in Rome. Not the sacred, devout city in the imagination of 
the student—not the Niobe of nations; but a gay, giddy town, full 
of belles and beaux ; full of frivolity and fashion, and shaken with 
all the whirl, riot, thunder and revelry of the carnival. 

’ In the midst of this hurried, animated and brilliant scene, our bag- 
gage-laden, dust-covered voiture stood before the Dogana, and we 
were threatened with a detention of several hours ; but luckily I had 
procured a lascia passare, through the forethought and kindness of 
afriend. This is a permission to pass free. I thanked my stars, 
bought off the importunities of a greasy hanger-on of the custom, 
who demanded qualche cosa, I know not what, and I know not where- 
fore. The greedy gang relaxed their hold with reluctance, and we 
drove into the city. But the favourable impressions produced on 
our entrance, immediately vanished ; and we found ourselves after 
all our high-raised expectations, only in another foul, gloomy, Italian 
town, obscured and debased, with the usual characteristicks of filth 
and cheerlessness, and the usual heterogeneous mob of priests, beg+ 
gars, soldiers, monks and asses pouring along the narrow pavements. 
Occasional marks of grandeur towered gloomingly above the degra- 
dation and wretchedness ; but nothing fulfilled the sketchings of 
imagination. My whole world of associations was shocked, and the 
dream of a life-time gone in a moment. Comfortless homes, several 
pretty and modern hotels, the trampling of horses’ feet, the roar of 
carriages, the pressure and justle of moving crowds, all jarred upon 
my expectations. I scarcely know what idle idea I had formed of 
Rome ; but it was a magnificent and stupendous vision, no doubt, 
compounded of solemnity, grandeur, silence and ruin, unmingled in 
spite of reason with common life and the frippery of modern times. 
I am not familiar with the fashionable tourists, and my mind had 
been abandoned to its contemplations of the fallen city. As the vet- 
turino deposited my baggage in the hall of the hotel, I paused a 
moment to muse and observe. A capuchin friar offered me snuff 
and solicited alms, three porters stepped up to carry my trunks, four 
beggars held out their hats and hands, a cardinal’s red carriage, co- 
vered with tawdry gold and with top-knots on the horses’ heads, 
went by. The host demanded when I would dine. I was ushered 
into an apartment, furnished in the newest New-York style; an 
aproned waiter bowed, begged pardon and set the table; a glass 
of wine and a cheerful fire refreshed us after our fatiguing journey ; 
we seated ourselves by the warm blaze, and our “ so:this is Rome,” 
sounded perfectly ridiculous. T. 8. F. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 








JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER. 


Maxinc up my mind to see my cottage at St. Augustine, arid 
put my flower-garden into repair, I prepared for my journey to the 
Ohio, in order to take the steamboat for New-Orleans. My friend, 
Senator Johnson, of Louisiana, gave me ample letters for my pur- 
pose. I cannot pass over this page of my journal without writing 
a word or two upon the many virtues and talents of 

JOSIAH S. JOHNSON. 

He was born in New-England, and moved with his father to the 
wilds of Kentucky, early in life; but, I believe, had a New-England 
education, being sent there to school. A good part of his profes- 
sional knowledge he acquired, however, at the west; for many dis- 

ebnguished lawyers had, long before his time, emigrated to that new 
country. When he found that Louisiana was purchased, and would 
probably become, in time, a member of the Union, he sought him- 
self a stard for business in that territory. His choice of a place 
was prosperous—being about three hundred miles from the city of 
New-Orleans, in a thriving, prosperous, healthy portion of the 
country. Here he gained wealth and fame, with a rapidity only 
known to anew country. He was identified with the first legislators 
of the territory of Louisiana, and with her history and-laws to the 
present time. He took a part in arranging the civil code of the ter- 
Titory at an early period of her entrance under our power, and after 
her admission into the American family. He not only entered in 
her legislature, but, as soon as he would consent to leave his home 
and his business, was sent to congress, a member of the house of 
representatives, and soon after was elected a senator for that state, 


in which capacity he now is. He is an intellectual statesman— 
more fond of doing good than of shining. His speeches are all 
fraught with good sense. He makes himself master of his subject, 
and goes to work as one responsible for what he is about todo. The 
peculiar situation of Louisiana was well known to him, and the citi- 
zens confided in his judgment. His feelings, his fame and his inte- 
rests were all identified with theirs, and they knew that he was 
honest enough to discharge his duty with fidelity. He has an ath- 
letick frame, though not tall, and looks as if he might promise him- 
self many days to come. 

I must confess, old as I am, that I left Washington with no small 
share of reluctance. It is a fatiguing place, but there is so much 
sociality, so much honest equality, and a place where mind and ac- 
quirement find their proper elevation, and titles and pretensions 
their proper level, that one, even accustomed to more choice so- 
ciety, is quite pleased with them. No hour need hang heavy on 


| your hands in this city, while congress is in session; and there 


must be much good society when that body has departed. 

From Washington I made no regular stop until I reached Cin- 
cinnati. I had many years past visited this town. It was then a 
healthful village. It has now the extent and magnificence of a popu- 
lous city. There was every show of business in the place, and 
politicians as emulous of office and distinction as among those 
which have gtown the largest on the Atlantick coast. I did not 
enter into city government or state politicks. I had read some of the 
works of one of the literati of the place and found means of be- 
coming acquainted with 

TIMOTHY FLINT. 

He has the appearance of a scholar, and one, too, who had worked 
hard in his vocations. He is held in great veneration by the people 
about him ; but they have not, as yet, the habits of a liberal patron- 
age, although they are not wanting in kindness. His writings have 
done much good to the western world. He came from the east to 
the west with many recollections of friendships and some feverings 
of disappointment. He is a lover of truth, and a hater of covetous- 
ness. On his arrival at the west, he at once conceived strong par- 
tialities for the Ohio and the Mississippi, and considered their valleys 
as the gardens of the world; and he, at once, kindling with his 
theme, wrote them the Hesperides now, and Paradise hereafter. 
As a writer he is faithful in his adherence to facts, as well as care- 
ful in collecting them, and nothing is lost from his arrangement or 
powerful colouring. He does not confine himself to geography and 
history, but sometimes wanders into the regions of fiction, and is 
very clever there at all times, and not unfrequently very powerful. 


views of men and thingy. One trait of his character is admirable : 
he is inflexibly honest, and seems to acknowledge no master nor to 
belong to any school. He has formed his own creed in letters, and 
follows it as he pleases. His pen, notwithstanding it has been so 
prolifick, is still busy, and other matters may be expected from him. 


| The art of printing in the west does not keep up with the art of 


writing. The productions of good scholars are often found on vil- 
lanous paper and in bad type; but this will soon be corrected. 
The printers always give as good type and paper as the people will 
buy. The fault is seldom in the artist, but in the purchaser. 


PRESIDENT HOLLY. 

At Lexington, I visited the Transylvania University; I found 
the president was a gentleman with whom I had a previous ac- 
quaintance, when a clergyman, in Boston. He is a man of talents; 
has been here several years, but is now on the eve of leaving the 
seminary. He was once an orthodox divine; but, becoming ac- 
quainted with German theology, or such as is so called, for, no 
doubt, they have different creeds in that country as well as all others, 
he shook off his former impressions, and out-Germanized the Ger- 
mans. He had the command of language, and was felicitous in his 














choice of expression. He opened to his pupils views too broad for 
their comprehension. He threw the young navigators out to sea. 
without teaching them the uses of the old-fashioned rudder, chart, 
or compass, and expected them to buffet winds and tides in search 
of islands and continents of knowledge, while they should have 
been coasting along-shore in boats that they could manage. This 
might have been wise for men, but was unfortunate for boys. It 
forced upon them enterprise and exertion, without putting them 
into the beaten tracks of knowledge. He forgot that an officer 
must discipline his troops, and teach them the elements of war, 
before they are ever benefited by his eloquence. There was some- 
thing about President Holly that was calculated to contre] the 
young mind. His personal appearance was fine ; his elocution so 
ready, so distinct, and clear that all were affected by it, but the 
young were swept along with it as With a flood. He banished from 
his household gods, Prudence, and put the gladiator, Defiance, in 
her stead. His conversational powers are admirable. His memory 
furnishes him with facts, and his genius throws over them charms 
of kaleidoscopick colouring, that give him a superiority over most 
men. His lungs are sound, and he never spares them. He would 
have been better fitted for the forum, or the halls of legislature, than 
he is for the head of a university. A man of such a mind should 
have been placed where he could close in and wrestle with men 
—men of gigantick stature, trained and lubricated for the Olympick 
games of politicks or law. I could have spent a season without fa- 
tigue in his company. In. the same university was a professor in 
anatomy, and, I believe, in some other branch of the school of the 
healing art. This is 
DR. CALDWELL. 

He is an original thinker, bold and powerful in his course as a pro- 

fessor. He takes his own way in everything. His motto is 
“T can’t be silent, and { will not lie.” 

He dashes, at once, at all the doctrines of the philosophy of the 


He has laid up large stores of knowledge, and has taken broad || 
| and majestick beauty of the Highlands. West Point seems to be 
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| heart, and calls that mighty organ of vitality merely a great muscle 
| of the human body. The doctor has written on many subjects— 

upon the origin of the human families. His views, if they are not 
novel, are full of astounding facts and powerful arguments. His 
| mind was not content with treating this subject alone in print, he 
| has seized upon phrenology, and followed Gall and Spurzheim with 
| great effect. He has lectured in several cities upon this, to him, 
| absorbing topick, and his labours have been pronounced by persons 
who did not become converts to his doctrines, to be those of a man of 
science and intellect. I heard one of his lectures, which was full 
of ingenious theory and eloquent illustration. The time may come 
when we shall know more of phrenology than we now do. It were 
| not wise to deride what seems to us too certainly laid down, and 
| too pertinaciously defended. ‘Time and intellect have, within half 
| a century, done much for human knowledge. It is not now more 
| than forty years since Dr. Beddoes was held up in the caricature. 
| shops, with a fool's cap on his head, for attempting to light London 

from gas made of oil or coals ; and Mr. Edgeworth had the honour 
of being placed at the same window, with a similar ornament, for 
publishing to the world the feasibility of making rail-roads for the 
transportation of passengers and goods in half the time, and with 
an eighth of the power which had heretofore been required. Had 
the traveller been told, when the constitution of the United States 
was adopted, that the territory west of the Alleganies would, in 
less than forty years, be so greatly peopled as I now ‘find them, 
would he have believed itt Some time after the constitution went 


) into operation, General Harrison, of Ohie, informed me, that he was 


| the only delegate from these territories, whose representatives were 
making up so great a part of the national assembly. This gentleman 
was an effective officer in the last war, and commanded the American 
forces at the battle of the Thames, in which a signal victory was 
achieved with almost unexampled celerity ; the hunters of Kentucky 
showing their prowess under the two Johnsons; of whose gallantry 
so much has been said and sung by those who witnessed their prowess: 





AMERICAN HIGHLAND SCENERY. 














BEACON HILL. 

West Point and Pine Orchard are familiar names to nearly al? 
lovers of the grand, the beautiful, and the picturesque among us. 
Thousands have climbed to the latter and felt themselves well repaid 
by the magnificent prospect from the dizzy precipice of the “‘ Moun- 
tain House,” and none of the fashionables think their summer's tour 
complete until they have loitered away a day or two at “* Cozzens,” 
falling in raptures with the captivating, though (at that place) stern 


the only resting-spot at which the traveller forms his estimate of 
this most lovely and picturesque neighbourhood. The prospects 
from the summits of the rough and broken chain of Alleganies, 
which here crosses the Hudson, and to which the name of the High- 
lands has been given, are full of the mosi sublime beauty, and if they 
were more easily accessible, would be enjoyed as rich banquets to 
the eye by hosts of tourists. As it is, these hills are gazed at with 
wonder by the traveller as he passes in the steamer close unde 
their rocky basis, without a farther attempt than perhaps to imagine the 
glorious coup d’eil, which must be visible from their towering heights. 

But two of the loftiest of the eminences of these Highlands can 
be approached by a very tolerable mountain road, and most surely it 
is only because the exceeding grandeur and beauty of the landscapes 
from their summits, are not known to admirers that they are not 
more generally visited. Beacon Hill, (as the most celebrated of 
these heights is called,) is sixty miles from New-York, and nearly 
opposite the large and thriving town of Newburgh ; it receives its name 
from the fact that it was chosen by our ancestors:in the revolution, 
for its commanding situation as a proper locality for the burning of 
those beacon lights and bonfires which were to serve the inhabitants 
of the vast surrounding country as telegraphick siguals of the events 
of the war. 





The tourist wishing to visit this hill lands from the steamboat at 
Newburgh,.and crosses in a steam ferry-boat to the opposite land- 
ing at FishMill. Here he mounts his horse or seats himself in his 
carriage, (the former is preferable, from the difficulty of driving a 
loaded carriage to the top,) and driving for a short time over a plea- 
sant road, bordered with pretty villas and snug farm-houses, he finds 
himself at the foot of the mountain. From this place the road assumes 
its proper character. The faint breeze murmurs like gentle musick 
through the thick foliage of the trees which border it, and if it hap- 
pen to be the month of June, nothing can be more delightful in the 
way of mountain passes. The air is loaded with the delicious per- 
fume of the young summer wild-flowers, and the margins of the first 
half of the road are composed of dense thickets of laurels, whose 
delicate bouquets of pink blossoms are thickly sprinkled over the 
dark rich verdure of their foliage. The birds are sporting their gay 
earols joyously among the branches ; and in the depths of that ra- 
vine, some distance below the level of the road, you hear the gentle 
murmur and tinkling of the limpid mountain stream, while pure as 
crystal it leaps from rock to rock downward en its rapid course to 
the plain below. A little more than half way up the mountain is a 
sort of Janding-place, a log cottage, and a clear spring gushing, 
where you may refresh yourself by a cool draught and a glimpse at 
the half-perfect, though charming prospect around you. Parties who 
come in carriages often leave them here in charge of the cottagers, 
but we have yet half a mile of ascent, so montez. After this the 
way becomes more winding, the thicket on either side more imper- 
vious, and you lose sight of every thing but the hills around you. 
Half a dozen different curves and sinuosities in the road, afford you no 
estimate of the distance you have passed, nor any signal of the ter- 
| mination of your journey, until suddenly rising an eminence in the 





! path, you feel rushing past you and infusing new life in your veins, 
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the cool, invigorating mountain breeze—and you are on the summit. | 
How beautiful! How magnificent! How sublime! Seat your- | 
self on one of those fragments, apparently intended by nature as a | 
resting-place on this, one of her most majestick thrones. That mighty 
stream immediately before you is the Hudson—the prince of rivers! | 
It appears to you that you see it rising like a silvery rivulet, thirty 
miles north of you in those distant hills, gradually widening, mean- | 
dering, spreading life and freshness around, until here it loses itself, | 
a deep, broad, powerful torrent in'the rent chasm of the Highlands | 
at Butter Hill. It bears upon its bosom a thousand vessels. Sprinkled 
over its surface the white sails of the sloops and schooners break | 
upon the vision, and now the proud steamer, gliding swiftly along, | 
sends up its wreaths of dark vapour to mingle with the clear blue ) 
of the summer sky. A little to the right, and as it were immediately | 
beneath you, is the charming little village of Matteawan, with its 
silvery creek and large manufacturing buildings in the middle of the | 
group, and the neat white and yellow cottages, all uniform, of the | 
workmen, scattered round. Across the river on the very bank, look- 
ing, for compactness and size, almost a city, is the bustling town of | 
Newburgh. Cornwall, New-Windsor, Canterbury, Fishkill-land- | 
ing—haif a dozen handsome villages, are scattered over the vast and | 
lovely expanse, and following with the eye toward the north, that 
same broad river, you see nearly twenty miles distant the fine level | 
town of Poughkeepsie, and just distinguish its spires pointing upward | 
through the thick mass of foliage which appears to surround it. 

In every direction the country is full of beauty, and presents a | 
luxuriant and cultivated appearance, which is rare in mountain views | 
in America, for the lands directly before us are the old agricultural | 
counties of Orange and Dutchess. Neat farm-houses are profusely | 
scattered over the green and fertile fields, and here and there along | 
the river is seen the beautiful and costly villa, imbosomed in the | 
thicket of trees and shrubbery, which looks from our high situation 
like a dark setting to the lustrous whiteness of the buildings. But | 
ah! the eye wanders to that glorious spectacle, the noble chain of | 
hills which forms the boundary, the frame, the setting to this superb | 
picture. To the south, sufficiently near to have lost scarcely a sha- | 
dow of its frowning grandeur, is that deeply-furrowed, perpendicular 
ridge, Butter Hill; uniting with another chain and carrying the eye | 
round upon their varied eminences, until far in the west they seem | 
to mingle with the deep violet of the hills of Shawangunk. To the | 
north-west and north Pine Orchard and the outline of the high peaks | 
of the Catskill are distinctly visible, and the eye wanders beyond 
them until the last faintly-tinted height is so softened away by the | 
distance that it is scarcely distinguishable from the mild blue of the | 
horizon. Reader, you have doubtless heard, perhaps seen the boasted | 
sunrise at Pine Orchard, but oh! it is tameness itself compared to | 
the gorgeous splendour of the sunset at Beacon Hill in the High- | 
lands, for as the former fronts the rising, so does the latter the set- | 
ting of the sun. Here before sunset the whole plain is bathed in the | 
flood of golden light. Some of the hills are in the deepest shadow; | 
some in the full sunshine, while others are suffused with the dark- 
est purple. 


| 
| 
| 


Just as the disk of the fiery orb has sunk behind that | 
chain of mountains in the west, their tops, for half the circle of the | 
horizon, are crowned with the most gorgeous border of purple and | 
gold, gradually fading and melting away, as it steals upward into the | 
pure azure of the midsummer sky. The broad river before us, which 
a moment ago dazzled the eye with its dancing sparkles of sunlight, | 
now borrows an exquisite glow of subdued crimson shade from those 
vermeil clouds in the west, hanging like rich curtains over the land- | 
scape. Several of the hills around and near, still catch the last rays 
of the sun upon their tops, and form a brilliant contrast to the dark 
picture beneath. The out ensemble is one of the most enchanting 
loveliness, sublimity and grandeur. 

A walk of twenty-five minutes to the south-east from this spot 
brings you to another eminence, South Beacon, more thau a hundred | 
feet higher; the view from which, though not so picturesque and 
beautiful, is still highly interesting, and perhaps more romantick, 
The scene from this place, together with that from Beacon-Hill, com- 
pletee nearly the whole circumference of the horizon, so that of 
course it is looking toward the east and south. But the landscape 


the ensuing season. If this desirable object should be carried into 








the landscape, is only faintly seen as a bare line in the distance at 
Catskill. 

It is rumoured that a company of gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood are about forming an association for the purpose of building a 
large and commodious boarding-house on the summit of Beacon Hill 


execution, the publick will have an opportunity of residing at a situ- 
ation within six hours’ journey of the city of New-York, where they 
can inhale the pure mountain air and enjoy atthe same time one of the 
most lovely, picturesque and magnificent prospects in the world. 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES EDWARD HORN. 





BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 





In offering a biographical sketch of this distinguished musician, 
we confess that we have some feelings of compunction and distrust. 
Compunction in placing him side by side with the numerous young 
professional gentlemen and ladies, who have taken the benefit of 
biography, and distrust of our own powers to carry us through the 
arduous undertaking which we discover this grave department of the 
belles lettres inflicts upon us. Were we simply to impose upon our- 
selves the task of acquainting the publick that a musician was born 
, that his parents were , that his instructers in musick 
were ——, that his compositions were , and that he is ——, 
our commonplace capacity and opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion might enable us to give a tolerably succinct account of Mr. 
Horn; but we cannot get off so easily. To vie at all with our 
brother biographers, we must be not only eloquent, but grandilo- 
quent; we must be particular, descriptive, illustrative, comparative, 
romantick and mythological. Invoking, then, the genius of modern 
biography, and trusting that a breath of inspiration may reach us; 
humbly treading in the steps of our elder contemporaries of the craft, 
and following the example of William Cox, who has, through the 
pages of the Mirror, rendered Jacob Hays immortal, by pursuing 
the most approved and fashionable mode of writing his history, we 
now proceed to inform the world, that a Mr. Horn arrived in Eng- 
land, and settled there, anno domini 1780, under the patronage and 
countenance of George the third, king, defender of the faith, and 
so forth, and that he had previously inhabited a dwelling in the town of 
Nordhausen, on the Rhine, where he was born, as true a German 
as ever delighted in sour krout. In England, Horn, senior, (for 
our hero had a father as well as other people,) taught composition, 
and published a very excellent treatise thereupon ; he also gave in- 
structions in singing, and upon the pianoforte. Among his pro- 
fessional pupils, on that instrument, he numbered Mr. Braham and 
Mrs. Dickons, and, among his amateur-scholars, the royal family. 

Charles Edward Horn, the son of Horn, of Nordhausen, was 
born in 1788, and received instructions on the pianoforte fiom his 
father ; in the science of musick or composition from the celebrated 
master, Baumgarten; and, in singing, from the equally distinguished 
Ronzini, of Bath, and, later in life, from Mr. T. Welch. 

At the death of George the third, Horn, senior, found that a 
considerable sum of money was due him for his labours in in- 
structing the young princes and princesses; but, from remissness, 
delicacy, or whatsoever it shall please our readers to determine, he 
did not present his bill until the executors deemed it too late, and 
he, consequently, never was paid. On the accession of George 
the fourth to the throne, that monarch, although he could not, with 
propriety, interfere with the decision of his father’s executors, yet, 
feeling that his old preceptor had not been treated with sufficient 
consideration, immediately appointed him organist to the Chanel 
Royal at Windsor, which comfortable post he held until his death. 
Charles Edward Horn, the vocalist and composer, now demands 
our attention, and here we find that we have to commence with a 
description of personal appearance ; on which modern life-construc- 
ters, in general, and William Cox, in particular, lay much stress. 
Charles Edward Horn, then, is about five feet eight or nine inches 
in height; in figure, we cannot strictly compare him with the Gany- 














mede, although the roundness of his face recalls to our recollection | 


the countenance of the Hebe; his hair is very dark and plenteous, 

although it does not curl after the fashion of the Antinous, and, | 
we believe, he never uses Atkinson's ambrosial curling-fluid, nor | 
Prince’s Russia oil, which would have effected that object, and 

enabled his biographer to make the comparison with infinite | 
eclat! Horn has not the muscle of the Farnese Hercules; would | 
he had, for the sake of our memoir. We can find a resemblance 


is quite a different one. You exchange the Hudson for two or three | tg the Apollo in our hero, without being more fanciful or compli- | 
beautiful little crystal lakes, and the broad cultivated plain for a || mentary than is usual on such occasions, as the statue of the god | 
pleasing undulation of hills, clothed in all their native loveliness of | of musick and our composer have the bumps of éime and tune on | 


thick woods and bright verdure. Here and there an occasional hamlet, 
with its farms cut out of the surrounding green wood, is situated in 
the quiet valley between two or three hills. But the whole scene 
bears but little mark of the hand of man, and remains in all its 
pristine wildness and simplicity. 
tributed over an immense surface, which takes every variety of form 
and position. Here a deep vale, there a quick succession of beau- 
tifully-rounded hills ; and farther, a high ragged summit, curious in its 
outline, like the great tower of an ancient castle, has ambitiously raised 
itself above its neighbours. Europeans have been struck with the 
resemblance of the scenery from this hill to that of some of the 
views from the Alps in Switzerland, and certainly it lacks nothing | 
in materials or in their distribution to exclude it from a recollection 
among the most powerfully-striking and impressive landscapes on | 
this continent. 
Comparing the two summits, Pine Orehard and Beacon Hill, as 
places remarkable for their splendid prospects, we cannot but think 
that the palm must be at once surrendered to the latter. The 
Catskill view is magnificent, it is sublime ; but as a late writer of 
taste has remarked, it is a ‘* bleak grandeur and a savage sublimity.” 
It strikes the beholder with amazement at the vast extent of country 
before him, but upon looking leisurely around, he sees none of the 
lovely luxuriance which meets his eye at Beacon Hill. The bright 
village, the smiling grain fields, are too distant to make a distinct 


pands into a broad bay at Newburgh, the most captivating feature of 
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It is a rich mass of verdure dis- || particularly straight legs, while the pedestals of the composer, we 
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| Horn was invested with the same garments, he found the knees 


| fidently, and on the authority of a great writer, pronounce him a !! 


the cranium, in the compartments marked numbers thirty-one and | 
thirty-two. (Vide one of Spurzheim’s phrenological busts, and con- 

trast the same with the heads of Horn and Apollo.) We would | 
compare Horn to the Mercury; but, although the graceful contour | 
of their figures generally coincides, yet, unluckily, the Mercury has | 
are compelled to confess, rather incline inward. Of this we feel 
assured, from visual observation; and we are confirmed in our opi- | 
nion from an anecdote which Horn, in his peculiarly humorous 
manner, once related tous. We crave permission to digress for | 
the purpose of supporting our statement, and giving the anecdote. | 
It seems, that Horn was about to enact Sir Huon, of Bordeawx, in | 
Weber’s opera of Oberon, at the Park theatre ; and they furnished 

him with a suit of armour to wear, which had been made for Mr. || 
Simpson! Now, the worthy manager is cast in a very different |! 
mould from our friend, the vocalist ; nature having thought proper, | 
gracefully, to bend his legs outward. The judicious theatrical tailor, | 
taking this into consideration, had placed the knees of the inexpres- | 
sibles in question very much on the inside, to correct the particular | 
bias of the managerial uprights in the opposite direction. The | 
consequence was, that, although Simpson ‘strutted his hour” as | 
Richmond, with his knees apparently in a decent latitude, yet, when | 


so much turned in, that his natural inclination to make those mem- 
bers meet, acquired an additional impetus, his powers of progression 


| became totally impeded, and he was obliged to apply for relief to 
| the man of spangles and buckram. Having now described the per- 
ntullte : . : | sonal appearance of Charles Edward Horn, we, nevertheless, are | 
and pleasing impression upon him ; and the proud Hudson, which ex- || still enabled to compete with our brother biographers, and can, con- || 


very handsome man. What says Burke, in his essay on the sub- 
lime and beautiful? ‘By beauty, I mean that quality which 
causes love.” Now, Horn, in the year 1810, captivated the beauti- 
ful Miss Rae, an actress of celebrity, and married her. Ergo, we 
submit that our case is proven, in spite of our extreme candour. 
Questio exemplum dedit! We are sorry that we have little which 
is calculated to excite the imagination of young gentlemen, or to 
draw upon the sympathy of young ladies, touching the wooing and 
winning of Mrs. Horn—no elopement took place; he neither ran 
after her, nor can we learn that she ran after him; he had no pri- 
vate secretary, who could be useful on the occasion; and he kept 
his valet de chambre most unromantically to brush his coat and 
clean his boots; in short, they were either “cried in the parish 
church,” as Lydia Languish has it, or married by license, in a plain, 
commonplace kind of way. Charles E. Horn’s first essay in pub- 
lick was in the orchestra of Covent-garden theatre, where, unknown 
to his father, he procured the situation of double-bass player; he 
likewise played second violoncello under Lindley at the Italian opera 
in London. At the same period, Bishop, the composer, likewise 
was playing a double bass at Hughes’s circus, now the Su 
theatre. The first attempt at voca! composition made by Horn, 
was a ballad, called “* The Baron of Mowbray,” which he sold for 
the sum of one guinea, but which realized to the publishers many 
hundreds: he was then seventeen years old. This success first in- 
spired him with the ambition of composing dramatick musick, but 
he dreaded to appear on the stage ; and to the encouragement and 
expostulations alone of Mr. T. Welch, did he afterward owe his 
successful career as a singer. 

The following is a list of various dramatick works set to musick 
by Horn, and acted in London :—‘ The Magick Bride,” by Sir John 
Bland Burgess ; “Tricks upon Travellers,” by Sir George Lumly 
Skeffington ; “‘ The Beehive,” by Dr. Millingan; “The Roanding. 
house,” by Beazeley ; ‘* Rich and Poor,” by Lewis; ‘The Wood- 
man’s Hut,” by Arnold ; “Illusion,” by Arnold ; ‘The Ninth Sta- 
tue,” by T. Dibdin ; ‘‘ Charles the Bold,” by Arnold; “The Per- 
sian Hunters,” by Arnold ;* “ Lalla Rookh,” by Sullivan; “The 
Death Fetch,” by Banim ; “ Philandering,” by Beazeley ; and “ Pe- 
veril of the Peak,” by Pococke. 

This last opera he composed while residing at his father’s house 
in the cloisters at Windsor. And one evening he received the 
commands of the Princess Mary to attend at Gloucester Lodge, 
and bring the score with him. He proceeded there with his father, 
and had the honour of playing the musick to her royal highness, 
who was much pleased with it. In the middle of the performance 
his majesty George the fourth walked into the room, and insisted 
upon Horn’s recommencing the opera : accordingly, although totally 
unprepared for such an event, and a great deal flurried, he recom- 
menced—the king sitting on his left, turning over and singing the 
base parts of the choruses and concerted musick, and the oe 
Mary standing behind, looking over and lending the aid of her voice 
likewise ; Lady Mary Taylor, and other distinguished personages, 
forming a circle. Horn eventually dedicated the opera to the Prin- 
cess Mary. 

The musick of Moore's opera of “the Blue Stocking” was en- 
tirely scored by Horn: and he composed, in conjunction with Bra- 
| ham, the musick of ‘‘ The Devil’s Bridge,” the concerted pieces ot 

which are entirely his. The musick also of “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” is by Horn, excepting some trash by Mr. Parry, who 
| composed Braham's portion, that singer acting Master Fenton. In 
this piece the beautiful song, ‘ Even as the sun,” is to be found, 
| the lines being selected from Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis. 
| In the choice of poetry, Mr. Horn has ever evinced the most re- 
| fined taste, and has been peculiarly happy in setting the most po- 
nular songs to words fully worthy of renown. We would instance 
| the delightful cavatina, “ l’ve been roaming ;” and “ Mother, ch sing 
me torest,” a ballad by no means so well known as many of his 
| compositions, but exquisitely beautiful, and in which he has inter- 
| married a lovely and pathetick melody with one of Mrs. Hemans’ pret- 
tiest poetical effusions. The latest of Mr. Horn’s compositions have 
| been the “ Deep, deep sea,” and “the Mermaid’s Cave.” The 
former he wrote shortly after his return home from America, and 
| sang it with his own pianoforte accompaniment at the Haymarket 
| theatre. Madame Malibran was struck with the uncommon beauty 
| of this melody, and sang it throughout Europe with great effect. 
The Mermaid’s Cave he wrote in this country for Miss Hughes; 
and that singer, having taken her style from Mr, Horn, from whom 
she received instructions, did the song ample justice. ‘ Farewell 
to my harp,” is another song, which he wrote for Miss George, of 
Boston, and is to be found in the pages of the Mirror; a simple but 
sweet melody, admirably suited to her voice. In addition to the 
| two last songs, Horn brought out, in this country, the recitative 
opera of Dido, a selection from Rossini, and Mozart's splendid 
** Magick Flute ;” in both of which pieces Mrs. Austin sustained the 
principal part. We believe Mozart’s opera was the last piece in 
which he appeared on the stage, and then he wrote himself a bari- 
tone part, his voice having in part failed, the upper notes being more 
than doubtful. In this piece, with his usual judgment, he intro- 
duced the favourite ballad, called “« Dark-eyed one ;” the poetry of 
which he selected from Planché’s works, the melody from Auber’s 
ballet La Bayadere ; and sang it, in despite of his failin wers, 
with a truth of expression which charmed everybody. We may 
perhaps be pardoned if we here insert an anecdote touching this 
ballad, which shows strongly Horn’s tact for repartee, at which 





|| those who have been often in his society know that he is remarka- 


bly apt. Sitting one day in the store of a musick-seller in Broad- 
way, some time after the “‘ Magick Flute” had appeared, and the 
ballad had been honoured with a prodigious sale, a popular vocalist, 
who had lately arrived from England, sauntered in; and looking 


over some musick, observed Horn signing his name to some copies 


fresh struck off from the plate, of “ ark-eyed one.” Taking up 
the song, the gentleman in question, with an air of much self-com- 
placency, addressed Horn as follows: ‘“ Charlie, my boy, what will 
you give me to sing this song for you and make it popular!” Horn 
— up quietly from his occupation, replied, ‘‘ What will I give 
you! Why, I have no objection to give you a lesson on it!” No 
doubt could exist of his capability to do so. 

In addition to the musick which we have enumerated, Horn com- 
posed, at a very short notice, an Ode to Washington; and has been 
very deservedly complimented with two prize cups, given by Glee 
Societies in New-York and Philadelphia. ‘The glee which gained 
the prize at Philadelphia, called “The Forest Musick,” is a very 


_ superiour composition : that for New-York pleasing, but not evin- 





* In this piece Mr. Horn had to write for five tenors, Pearman, Le- 
oni, Lee, Jones, (now of the Park theatre,) and himself. 
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cing the same merit. The beautiful scena in the T: t, “« Where 
should this musick be ?” by Ferdinand; and the duet between Fer- 
dinand and Ariel, ‘ Kind fortune smiles,” are fully worthy to be 
ranked with Purcell's splendid musick, to which they form a sequel : 
and wide as the field is for selection, we are inclined to think they 
are among our composer's happiest efforts. 

Mr. Horn, we, believe, has settled in New-York’; his - and 
daughter-in-law having joined him for that purpose. At the pre- 
om gem he has pasate an Oratorio, founded on Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. We have had an opportunity of hearing some parts of it 
played and sung by the composer. Although perhaps it would be 
presumptuous to foretel the complete success of a work which de- 

nds so much upon instrumentation, and combination of musical 
effects, from merely hearing it with a single voice and pianoforte, 
yet we cannot help stating, that we were powerfully affected by the 
peauty and originality of the musick, as well as by the deep pa- 
thos and admirable rendering of the sublime poetry which has been 
selected and set by Mr. Horn: in short, he appears to us to have 
discarded all imitation, and struck out a bold and novel line, quite 
worthy of his genius; flashes of which, however, are discernible 
throughout many of his earlier and lighter compositions. 

In conclusion, it will be expected that we should say a few words 
of Charles E. Horn as a singer, and likewise touch on his merits as 
an actor. Horn, as a vocalist, has had to contend with a voice 
which we should consider most difficult to manage, and which 
must have required uncommon study and labour to bring to that 
degree of excellence which we have all witnessed. e should 
pronounce his voice to have been an extensive tenour, and empha- 
tically what the Italians term a veiled voice; in other words, im- 
bued with a degree of huskiness. Many of the greatest vocalists 
have this peculiarity ; we will not call it a defect, because we are 
aware that, in particular passages, it is occasionally advantageous : 
for instance, in Pasta, it adds expression, in musick of a sombre or 
mournful cast, and is of assistance to her in creating dramatick ef- 
fects. ‘There are several characters, in the range of the drama, 
which Horn has made his own. His Artabanes is the best of 
the day ; the truth, fidelity, fire and expression which he infused 
into -” art, are not likely to be equalled, and can scarcely be ex- 
celled. 
generally admitted, in the profession, that overwhelming as his 
abilities certainly are, yet Horn has risen by the comparison. The 





part of rere in Der Freischutz, likewise was appropriated by | 

Horn: and although Weber wrote the musick for a decided base | 

voice, yet, by dint of transposition, Horn contrived to give | who would know more of that country than can be gathered from 
ch no 


effect to it; while to the part he infused a deep interest, whi 
actor has since approached. As Captain Macheath, in the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, he is the best since Incledon; and in that part he was 
— perfect, a circumstance which likewise attached to Artabanes 
and Caspar ; but, excepting in these three parts, we do not remem- 
ber to have heard Horn perfect, either in his dialogue or the poetry 
of his musick: however, he possessed the most extraordinary and 
amusing faculty of making sounds which resembled mumbled words ; 
and thus frequently he has got through long concerted pieces of mu- 
sick without detection by anybody, except the musicians in the 
band and the actors on the stage, whom we have frequently seen, 
under these circumstances, convulsed with laughter. Few men have | 
had better opportunities than Horn of acquiring manners and | 
a gentleman-like address ; for his father’s connexions, joined to his | 
own talents, have thrown him into the way of mixing with good | 
society in England, and of this he has taken full advantage. We | 
may add, that very few men have the powers of pleasing more than | 
Horn ; for, with a flow of spirits, he has a keen and ready wit, and 
this, joined to his talents as a pianiste, and to his chaste and refined 
taste as a singer, renders him a most valuable addition to society. 
We are rather surprised, at the present moment, at Horn’s de- 
termination to settle in America, for the field appears to us to be | 
peculiarly open for the triumphant exertion of his talents in London. | 
The English opera-house has been rebuilt, and has begun business | 
with every promise of excellent support. Two English composers | 
have produced operas with success, neither of whom is of the ca- 
libre of Horn. The English critical journals speak favourably of | 
both these operas, “ The Mountain Sylph,” by Barnett, and * Nour- | 
jahad,” by er, but deny them credit for originality. One of | 
these operas, the Mountain Sylph, is in our possession ; and we do | 
not hesitate to say, that it is a plagiarism from beginning to end. 
The opening chorus a paraphrase of the opening chorus of Oberon, 
and the rest robberies of the most flagrant kind from “ Robert the 
Devil,” and “ Der Freischutz ;” and the old Scotch air, ‘“ Fare- 
well to Lochabar,” is unblushingly served up as just composed by 
Mr. Barnett! It is really to us refreshing to turn to a volume of | 
Horn’s Melodies, after we have been annoyed with the miserable | 
plagiarism palmed upon us by the publishers in such numbers both | 
here and in England, written or stolen by ill-advised tyroes, with | 
false musical accent and grammar staring us in the face wherever an 
original bar is to be found, and the rest filled up from Rossini, Bellini, | 
Weber, Horn and Bishop! We trust that if Mr. Horn remains in 
this country, he will let the amateurs of musick have frequent oppor- | 
tunities of profiting by his compositions ; there are many of them | 
in this city, and they are daily increasing, and as they advance | 





in knowledge, so Horn may rest assured will the encouragement || 


of his extraordinary talent keep pace with their improvement. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BUOK TABLE. 


Nempers of new books, and vld books in new forms, have ap- | 
peared within the last four or five weeks, sorely perplexing us with | 
the rapidity of their succession ; for holding it, as we do, a point of 
conscience not to write of a book until we have read it, there can 
be no difficulty in understanding that the critical department of our 
journal is any thing but a sinecure. By great exertion and perse- 
verance we have managed to run through seven or eight of the 
newest, and will dispose of them as briefly as may be. “The Ca- 
Valiers of Virginia,” stands first on our list, written by Dr. Caruthers, 
of this city, and published by Harper and Brothers. It is an Ame- 
rican historical romance ; the scene laid in Virginia ; the time soon 
after the restoration of Charles the second ef England to the throne 
of his fathers. There are some very good characters, and a vast 
abundance of incident, generally managed with skill. The histo- 
tical and fictitious portions of the tale are blended with tact and 








taham has lately followed Horn in the part; but it is | 
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judgment, and the first great requisite in all novels is successfully 
attained—namely, interest in the mind of the reader. The faults 
are principally negative ; there is nothing on which you can lay your 
finger and say “this is bad,” but you cannot help thinking, occa- 
sionally, “ this is not as good as it might be.” The material is ex- 
cellent ; itis not always worked up to the best advantage.—** The Most 
Unfortunate Man in the World,” comes to us in duplicate ; editions 
having been published by Carey and Lea, and the Messrs. Harper. 


cause for its happening. The book is clever and entertaining ; has 
no continuous plot, but seems to be made up of a succession of mis- 
fortunes and disasters, related with considerable spirit, such as have, 
no doubt, befallen men before now, and probably will again: there is 
nothing improbable in them, except their ascription to one individual. | 
It is a readable book, but nothing remarkable.-—‘‘ The Mayor of | 
Windgap,” has likewise been introduced to American readers in | 
separate editions, by the same publishing houses. It is by John | 
Banim, or, as he has always chosen to call himself, “ The O'Hara | 
Family.” A wild and strange story, in which the reader is com- 
pletely at fault from the very beginning; he perceives, very soon, 
that the tale upon which he has engaged is to be a remarkable one 
—prolifick in “‘ moving accidents” and strong, startling characters, 
but what it is to be like he can form no conception. The interest in- 
creases as he goes on ; it becomes excitement—eagerness—and at 

last he reaches the close, wondering more than all that a skein so | 
ravelled should be unwound without disappointing his highly-wrought 
expectations. It is a remarkable story, the “ Mayor of Windgap.” — 
“ The Princess,” by Lady Morgan, is likewise a book of much talent, 
and we are rather inclined to think, the most finished and vigorous of 
that lady’s productions. The story is not the most probable, in its prin- 
cipal features, and the characters, generally, are somewhat exaggera- 
ted; but story and characters are strikingly marked with imagination 
and power. *‘ The Princess,” however, has higher merits than these ; 
itis made the vehicle ofa rich display of knowledge and criticism touch- 
ing the politicks, literature and fine arts of Holland and Belgium, espe- 
cially the latter, and may very safely be read as a guide by those 








newspapers and geographies. In another respect, this book cannot | 
be read without interest of a painful character; namely, as giving 
a picture of morals and manners among the aristocracy of Great | 
Britain. We are fain to believe that it is much too highly coloured ; 

but, even with all the allowance that can be made, there is enough | 
left to excite both disgust and horrour.—‘ The Coquette,” by the | 
author of Miserrimus—alias Frederick Mansel Reynolds—has found 
admirers, we perceive, on this side of the Atlantick, but we cannot 
enrol ourselves among the number. With here and there an amusing 

passage—amusing rather from extravagance than legitimate hu- | 
mour or wit—the story appears to us to be nonsensical, incoherent, 
improbable and immoral—the characters totally unnatural, and the 
effect of the book just the reverse of desirable. 
vigour in it, both of language and conception, but it is vigour wasted | 
and thrown away. Many of the incidents are such as we should | 
be sorry to have read by a caughter or sister, and this is a fault | 
which should forbid the republication of any work designed for gene- | 
ral reading.—* The Rebel and other tales,” is a collection of mis- 
cellaneous pieces, by the author of Pelham, made and published by | 
the Messrs. Harper. The two most important and interesting are | 
the dramatick fragment, out of which grew the novel of Eugene | 
Aram, and the political pamphlet on the recent change of adminis- 
tration in England, to which we adverted some time ago, as an in- | 
stance of remarkable popularity. It had then passed through ten | 
editions, having been written on the twenty-first of November last ; | 
we perceive by the London papers, that eleven more have since | 
been issued and sold, making in all twenty-one, or upward of forty | 
thousand copies in less than two months!—Harper and Brothers | 
have published the complete works of Hannah More, in one royal | 





This concurrence of operation is something unusual, and we confess | 
that we can discover in “ the Unfortanate Man,” no especially good 


There certainly is || 





octavo volume of nearly six hundred pages, with a portrait and vig- || 
nette. A work of immense interest and value, which ought to be | 
in every man’s library. It is a code of religious and moral instruc- | 
tion, often beautifully developed in pleasing narrative, and varied to | 
| suit every taste and every diversity of age or character.—The same | 
publishers have given to the American publick, “The life of the | 
Rev. Samuel Drew,” by his eldest son; a striking and highly inter- | 
esting example of intellectual power, making its way from igno- | 
rance, poverty and humble station, to eminent usefulness, learning | 
and fame ; a narrative that takes its piace by the side of those in | 
which are recorded the progress of Gifford, Ferguson, Brindley and | 
| others, who, by the force of their own talent and industry, have | 
| achieved reputation without any assistance from fortune or circum- | 
| stance.—Carey and Lea have republished from the English edition, 
“The life and writings of the Rev. George Crabbe ;”’ the distin- 
| guished poet of humble life. This, too, is a remarkable exemplifi- | 
| cation of talent commanding success. The biographical portion is | 
"extremely interesting, although it contains no uncommon incidents ; | 
| its charm consists almost entirely in the simplicity and rectitude of 
| the man, exhibited with singular constancy and effect in every stage | 
| of a long and a well-spent life. Of the poems we need not speak.— | 
| “La Revue Francaise,” is one of the few periodicals which we 
| never fail to read, and it is one also upon which we never feel that 
our time has been thrown away. The number for January is pe- 
culiarly strong in criticism ; the reviews of Bulwer’s Last Days of 
Pompeii, De la Mennais’ “‘ Words of a Believer,” and Mackintosh’s 
History of England, are vigorous papers, although we do not sub- | 
scribe implicitly to the justice of all the criticisms upon the first and 
last ; as to De la Mennais’ balderdash, we abandon that to the ten- 
der mercies of any critick. The number is embellished with a li- 
thographed portrait of M. Berryer, the celebrated orator of the | 

















chambre des deputés. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“* Lines by a miller” and “ The Birth-da (pity, wenn fe inser- 
tion ; aleo the commumication of W. The the Union Society 
Yastnee Teen an ON wal illis, by the next . 

he lines “ To +” si M. G. N., would be with » 
were it not for the last stanza but one ; if the writer will look at that stanza, 
pope pamernm eee nee a eg = ek ade 

‘on Women” is 





umpri 
nearly siz columns, and that is four columns too much in so grave an article. 
We are compelled, a + with reluctance, to refuse a place to ** Autum- 
nal pections.”” It is very long and cannot be interesiing except to 
those who will understand it. There is an obvious allusion to real occurrences 
which can be known only to the writer and perhaps a few others. We will 
comply with the request of “A Subscriber” at some future time ; at present 
we cannot without inconvenience. “ Woman's Love,” we are con- 
strained to say, has neither poetry nor common sense to recommend it ; we 
beg that the ladies will understand us as referring to a communication. We 
have no leisure for the task which C. L. H. wishes us to undertake ; should 
he think to send us his manuscript when it is finished, we will endea- 
vour to Fad time for its perusal, “ The Atheist's Universe” is declined, 
as a picture too monstrous and horrible. Also “* The New- Year's Night of 
a Youth,” and “ The Serenade.” The note to E. W. should be sent through 
the post-office ; we cannot usurp the functions of that department. The piece 
of Sor the flute, has no merit whatever—not even that of correctness. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH KM, 1835. 

A few words for our opponents.—We took occasion, last week, to 
put forth a few remarks touching the motives and feelings of certain 
contemporaries, who think it proper and praiseworthy now and then 
to oblige us with a little vituperation. It did not oceur to us, at the 
time, that envy might possibly have something to de with the pro- 
ceedings of these courteous gentlemen ; that our offence might be 
at least, to a certain extent, the enjoyment of that liberal share of 
the publick approbation for which we have been toiling during the best 
part of our life, and the possession of which is at once our pride 
and our reasonable reward. We may, perhaps, be allowed, without 











|| exposing ourselves to the charge of vanity, to assume this as a 


means of accounting in part for the enmity of the few papers in 
question, more especially when it is noticed that an attack seldom 
fails to appear whenever we issue a number of more than usual 
merit—one that is mentioned with commendation by other journals ; 
and that we are almost sure to be “hauled over the coals” by 
some of our “very kind friends” within two or three weeks after 
the publication of any remarkably fine engraving, or tale, or poem, 
or essay which is well-spoken of in more liberal prints. If this opi- 
nion is just—if the abuse to which we refer is the offspring of envy 
—we have no other consolation to offer the parties afflicted, than 
this: the more they assail us, the more we shall strive to give them 
abundant cause ; and whenever we find that an especially good num- 
ber has called forth their wrath, our immediate study shall be to, 
follow it up with a better. 

Dentistry.—We have been particularly gratified in looking over 
a pamphlet which came to our hands, accidentally, a day or two 
since, containing the constitution and by-laws of the Society of 
Surgeon Dentists of the City and State of New-York. Recent ex- 
perience has shown what mischief can be done by empiricks in this 





| branch of the healing art, who, either through ignorance or reekless- 


ness, make use of deleterious substances: and even without such 
warning, no extrardinary sagacity is requisite to understand that the 
management of the teeth, like the entire neglect of them, is no tri- 
fling or unimportant matter. We have often. been struck with ad- 
miration at the vast increase in the number of dentists practising in 
this city within the last few years: we can remember, and that not 
very long ago, when there were but six or eight, and at present, we 
are informed that the list is swelled te eighty! Now it is scarcely 
possible that some of these are not incompetent, either from dofec- 
tive instruction or want of practical experience ; and there are many 
operations in dentistry requiring a large share of both. The object 
of the society is to exalt the character and usefulness of the profes- 
sion, by the same means that are deemed essential in those of me- 
dicine and surgery. Hitherto there has been no restriction upon 
the practice ; any person who.can possess himself of a key and a 
few scrapers is at liberty to do what seems good to him with the 
ivories of all who.have courage enough to intrust themselves in his 
hands. ‘The constitution of the society aims directly at this evil, 
by providing for the examination of applicants, and preventing, so 
far as can be done by moral influence, the intrusion of unqualified. 
pretenders. The formation of a lyceum and library, and the in- 
stitution of lectures, are also prominent objects; and’as all the re- 
spectable dentists in the city have enrolled themselves as members, 
we have every reason to hope that a decided improvement will soon 
be effected in the state of dental theory and practice, 





American cutlery.—A superb specimen of this manufacture has 
recently been presented to General Arcularius, of this city, by 
Mr. Ames, proprietor of the extensive and noted establishment 
at Springfield, in Massachusetts. It is a general officer's dress- 
sword, of exquisite finish and the highest temper, the hilt richly and. 
beautifully mounted. The donation is made as an acknowledgment 
for information on military subjects requested by Mr. Ames, and’ 
obligingly furnished by General Arcularius. The regulation swords for 
the officers of the United States army, are manufactured by Mr. Ames, 
and it was from his establishment that the newly raised corps of 
dragoons, now stationed on the western frontier, was supplied. We 
are assured that the blades wreught at Springfield, are fully equal 
in appearance and temper to the best of English or German fabrick, 
and that they retain their edge quite as well as those of Damascus 
or Toledo. 
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AIR A LA SUISSE—SUNG WITH GREAT APPLAUSE BY MISS S. PHILLIPS. 


wa-ters, ai, 


If a-loney no one bold-er than he § 


did so he — 
on - ly could say, 


At the close of a sweet sum 


mer’s day, 
To the fairest of fair Zurich’s daughters, al, ai, u, | 
This fond youth found at last tongue to says 


2a—By the margin of fair Zurich's wateat ai, ai, u, 


a youth heart 
u, Dwelt whosefond night and day, 


P 


But with her 
none more 





sy 
ai, u, A - lack, well-a - day, 


—— 
al, 


—— 





Could I love any other but thee % 


Can you tell how the fair one replied ? 


“Oh? 


——— 
al, um, al, 


! Pom in love, as thou surely must see, 
6 Oh! say then, wilt thou be my oases ™ ai, ai, wu 


ee” 
pray, 


lst to me, dear-\— 
est, I 





~ 
ai, u,Was ali hecould say 





Ai, aly Uy al, aly uy 
I re rn ey 
or eounss, oho said yes! 





ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 








SPECIMENS OF A NEW DICTIONARY. 


English language—A mixture, consisting principally of bad French 
and worse Italian. See any modern fashionable novel. 

Interesting—Any thing eminently disagreeable, as an execution, a 
murder, or an abusive volume of travels. 

Immortality—A thing bestowed by self-elected criticks ; so common 
as not to be worth having. 

Servants—People who are fed and paid for making other people 
uncomfortable. 

Argument—A series of positive assertions and denials, ending 
in a quarrel. 

Publick spirit—Readiness to do anything which is likely to. prove 
lucrative. 

Omnibus—A machine designed to make jobs for the surgeons and 
coroner. 

Dramatick excellence—Whatever is done by any popular actor or 
actress. 

Distinguished gentleman—Any body who will allow his name to be 
used by a quack of any kind—from a dentist to a dancing-master. 

Penitence—The regret occasioned by discovery and punishment. 

Schoolmaster—The most ill-used and unfortunate of mankind. 

Publick opinion—Whatever is advanced by three newspapers. 

Popularity—The privilege of being abused and slandered. 

Wu—A talent for uttering old jokes with a grave face. 

Boots—Contrivances to make walking a torment. 

Moraiity—Sinning with prudence and secrecy. 

Respectalility—Five thousand dollars a year. 

Talent—Friendly relations with editors. 5.1. 





TURKISH MUSICAL GUSTO. 


A modern traveller informs us, that the band of an English am- 
bassador at Constantinople once performed a concert for the enter- 
tainment of the sultan and his court. At the conclusion he was 
asked, which of the pieces he preferred. He replied, the first, which 
was accordingly recommenced, but stopped, as not being the right 
one. Others were tried with as little success, until at length the 
band, almost in despair of discovering the favourite air, began tun- 
ing their instruments, when his highness instantly exclaimed, “ Jn- 
shallah, heaven be praised, that is it !” 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR A BANKER, 


A man seldom lends money when he is in a bad humour. Asa 
banker is more liable to the solicitations of borrowers than most 
men, a friend of one was in the habit of cautioning him to be on 
his guard against such applicants, and used invariably to back his 
caution with the following observations: “TI tell you a banker 
should be born in an ill-humour, he should live in an ill-humour, and 
he should die in an ill-humour, and then his house will, no doubt, 
be a safe one.” 





TAILING A LAWYER. 


_ Oglander, in his memoirs of the Isle of Wight, written in 1700, 
gives the following record :—I have heard, and partly know it to 
be true, that not only heretofore was there no lawyer nor attorney 
in the Wight, but in Sir George Cary’s time, 1588, an attorney 
coming to settle there was, by fis command, and with a pound of 
candles hanging at his back, lighted, with bells about his legs, 
hunted out of the island. 














GEORGE THE THIRD AND WEST. 
The following dialogue occurred between George the third and 
Benjamin West :—At a sitting of the king for his portrait by Mr. 
West, the minister’s box was brought into the chamber, containing 
the declaration of the American independence ; the king having in 
his pocket a counter key of Lord North, with his usual rapidity, im- 
patience, and repetition, seid—‘* West, West, are you in very 
pencil to-day—are you? Can't you stop a little—stop a little, and 
let me hear what your countrymen have to say to me from the other 
side of the Atlantick?” “Yes, please your majesty,” said West, 
“T can stop ;” and putting down his brush, the king eagerly pro- 
duced the key, and the roll of parchment was brought out of its con- 
finement, and audibly read to the king, at the concluding sentence 
of which he turned his head round toward the painter, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Well, Mr. West, (who was born in Pennsylvania.) if your 
countrymen don’t like my government, and can get a better one, 


wish them joy with all my heart—paint away! paint away!” 





POTATOES. 

These universal vegetables, without which the best dinner in the 
world would be thought incomplete, were first introduced into Great 
Britain by a Scotchman named Henry Prentice, who died in 1788. 
It is not more than a hundred years since they were thought pol- 
sonous in that country. 
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